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Sculpture in the International Exhibition. 


HE sculpture in 
the International 
Exhibition this 
year, though not 
in great quantity, 
includes works of 
no inconsiderable 
merit and origin. 
ality. Italy con. 
tinues to be the 
chief contribator 
in this depart. 
ment of art; and 
among the sculp- 
tors of that 
country, Signor 
Pozzi, of Milan, 
makes a decisive 
bid for an English 
reputation by his 
two large, and, in many respecis, original 
works, “the Youth of Michelangelo” and 
“Byron” (3,000-1), which occupy a central 
position in the West and East Galleries respec- 
tively. The former is @ specimen of the realis- 
tically costumed statue, which so many of the 
modern Italian sculptors affect, and represents 
the great artist, as a youth just grown up, at 
work upon a figure, the head of which is just 
roughed out from the block of marble below 
him: he leans forward with knit brows, and in 
deep thought, considering his work ; one hand 
holds the mallet behind his back, in an atti- 
tude of abstraction, an action which greatly 
helps both the composition and the feeling of 
the work; the pose has been well studied, 
and in a side view especially is very satisfac- 
tory, and well balanced in outline; there is, 
however, scarcely so much made of the subject 
as we should think there might have been, and 
there is a touch of the prosaic about the work 
which ite high finish and careful composition 
cannot altogether atone for. This statue is in 
marble; the other work, “Lord Byron,” in 
plaster. The latter ia the finer work artistically, 
and bas more of the broad and ideal treatment 
which should characterise sculpture: the poet 
is represented in a sitting posture, leaning his 
head thoughtfully on his hand, the elbow resting 
on the back of the seat (which is turned side- 
ways); the right hand is stretehed out in a 
bold, but, perhaps, slightly theatrical attitude, 
and rests on a manuscript on his knee. The 
cloak which he wears is finely disposed, so as to 
aid and give dignity to the whole composition, 
and the total impression is decidedly fine ; but 
unfortunately the head, as a portrait, is a 
failare ; at least it conveys a different impres- 
sion from that with whick we are familiar in 
the best known representations of the poet. 
We can see for whom it is intended, but the face 
is too long, and the head altegether rather large. 
If the work were executed in marble, it 
might be possible to reconsider and modify 
the upper part of the head. Returning to 
the West Galleries, where most of the sculpture 
is disposed, we find among the most prominent 
figures another Italian work, Miglioretti’s 





stands (must we say it?) in a “ sponge bath,” — 
a “practicable” bath, as they would my in the 
Stage directions,—a towel drops from one hand, 





the other is oceupied in adjusting or wringing 
out a lock of hair over her shoulder; the face 
and head are pretty, and the whole action 
natural, but the figure has evidently been 
minutely copied from a model not of the highest 
type; in front view especially it is il'-formed 
and angular in line, and too thin for real beauty ; 
the side view is much better in every way, and is 
very elegant in line and pose; but on the whole, 
though with very high finish and some ability, 
this cannot be considered a very pleasing work ; 
the arms, moreover, are exceedingly poor, 
whether the fault of the artist or his model one 
cannot very well say ; perhaps both. The work 
facing this, called “The First Flowers” (2,992), 
by Pandiani, of Milan, illustrates again the 
tendency of the Italian sculptors to seek for 
novelty at any price. This is a figure of a young 
female leaning forward with a smirk, rather than 
a smile, and offering flowers from a collection 
which she carries in her drapery, which is 
bundled up about the middle in such a manner 
as to produce, in conjunction with the stooping 
attitude, a most awkward effect in the side 
view, making a kind of bunch at the middle of 
the back. The modelling of the legs is stiff and 
poor. It is a pity, too, that modern Continental 
sculptors so mach affect the smirk alluded to; 
quiescence is the true condition of the coun- 
tenance for the sculptor, and it is almost impos. 
sible to realise in marble anything nearer to a 
laugh than that faint reflective kind of smile 
which searcely disturbs the lips; unless, indeed, 
the artist is really aiming at the grotesque, 


Behind this ig one of those more pleasing | 


studies of child-life to which modern sculp- 
ture is very much tarning; “ A Child on the 
Seashore” (3,033), by Sessi, of Milan, which 
is a good specimen of ‘naive, natural action 
and expression, and of thoroughly realistic 
modelling. Its defect is that, though not suited 
very well for a niche, it is certainly not a work 
which will bear looking at all rouud, The back 
view is awkward and unsightly. This “all 
round” theory of statuary, to which Thorwaldsen 
attached so much importance, seems a question 
searcely considered in the majority of works of 
this class; yet it is highly important, and must 
either be fully considered or entirely ignored : 
a middle course is impossible. As an abso- 
lute contrast to the last may be noted J. Bell's 
little girl with dove, ‘“Colombellina” (2,843), 
which is as generalised and conventional in 
treatment as the other is individual and realistic. 
The face is very pretty; the kneeling figure 
entirely covered with the frock makes, however, 
on odd little lump without much meaning. 
Biganzoli’s portrait statuette of “Manzoni” 
(2,851), claims a werd en account of the reputa- 
tion of the original. It is a literal representation 
of the novelist “in his habit as he lived,” to wit, 
a long overcoat and a round cap; he holds an open 
book, with an inscription from Goethe, The face 
has that individuality which indicates that it is 
a good likeness. Further down the room we 
come to a work of very opposite character, a 
representation, almost “heroic” size, of the 
“Lady of the Lake,” by Mr. Adams-Acton. 
Seett’s heroine is represented, of course, fully 
draped, standing erect, with the left hand resting 
on the head of a large deerhound by her side. 
The face is slightly upturned to the right, the 
attitude and manner conveying the idea that she 
is in the act of welcoming a guest to “the 
enchanted hall.” The expression of noble and 
dignified courtesy in the face and bearing of the 
figure is very finely felt, and it is not often we 
see a work of this class which more completely 
answers to the idea of the imaginary poetic 
creation which it is intended for. The drapery 
might perhaps have been made a little more of ; 
it is rather tamely treated. Near this is a half- 
size figure by an artist whose works we have 
have before met with in this gallery, Mr. Lawlor, 


idea. The present work, “Musing,” (2,950 
is a coloured plaster statue, representing a 
young and beautiful female figure, undraped, 
seated apparently on rocks, looking round to the 
right, with a thoughtful face and parted lips, her 
head leant on her hand ; the position, with the left 
foot drawn up to a higher ledge than the ot! er, 
gives a graceful line and pose to the whole; the 
right leg appears to us a little over-thick in the 
lower part, but the whole work is very refined 
and suggestive in feeling, and is well worth the 
more finished execution in marble which we hope 
its author may be commissioned to give it. 
Among the busts of female figures which are so 
common now, is'a very piquant and characteristic 
one by Villa (Milan), under the title a “ Pompeian 
Girl” (3,048). Girl with Pigeon” (3,402) isa 
little statuette well worth attention, by Jakub 
Ungerer; the pose and action of the figure, 
holding back her dress with one hand, is 
most natural and sprightly, and the execution 
remarkably free, not polished up, but chiselled in 
bold clean strokes, as by a hand certain of its 
aim, and not dependent on after-finishing. The 
“ Satyr,” by Peduzzi (2,906), with some clever- 
ness, we can only chronicle as a remarkably ugly 
and repulsive thing, not worth the trouble of 
carving. Landseer’s “ Mother’s Love” (2,046), 
a plaster model, is a very pleasing and carefully- 
composed half-size group; the child asleep on 
the mother’s knee, who looks tenderly at it; tho 
drapery over the lower limbs is weil arranged 
Count Gleichen’s terra-cotta “German Flower 
Girl” and “Como Fisher Boy” were seen in 
last year’s Academy : the latter is admirable as a 
realistic statue; the figure is full of boyish 
life and cheerfulness. The four busts by Caivi 
of the seasons (2,865) should be notieed, 
“Sammer” especially, a very five, handsome, 
placid type of face, with heavy masses of hai: 
overshadowing it on each side. “ Flown” 
(3,453), another of the child-figures, is a very 
pretty specimen ofa portrait statue treated with 
some novelty; it represents a little boy (second 
son of Sir W. Stirling Maxwell) in the act of 
chasing, or pointing eagerly after, something 
that has taken wing, a bird or a butterfly; it is 
a very successful attempt at life-like portraiture 
“Canght” (3,062) is a likeness of the elder 
brother, treated in a similar spirit; Mr. F. J. 
Williamson is the artist. 

Moat of the sculpture ia in the West Galleries ; 
among specimens on the east side we notice 
Laumans’s very elegant statuette, ‘The First 
Letter” (2,947); a clever portrait bust, “ Dr. 
L——” (2,857), by Bouré : an old wrinkled face, 
with much character, finished entirely with the 
tool and unpolished. Samain’s large statue, a 
“Woman of Cervara” (3,025), despite ita size 
and pretension, is a commonplace work, some. 
what coarse in execution, and very poor in ‘dea. 
The same artist's small terra-cotta, ‘‘ Love on the 
Watch” (3,026), has humour and originality. 
Pagani’s “Love in Ambush” (2,952) is a very 
elaborated treatment in marble of a somewhat 
similar motive ; his Capid stands tiptoe on flowers 
(a bad treatment for sculpture), with finger to 
chin, bow hidden behind his back, and an arch 
look of expectancy; the modelling and finish 
very fine, but somehow the work fails to interest 
us. Persina’s “Paolo and Francesea,’ with 
Dante’s celebrated line cut round the base, is one 
of the most tame and soulless renderings of 
the subject we ever saw ; the figures are utterly 
without passion, and the sculptor seems to have 
bestowed his chief attention on the lace and 
ornaments of the dress. It is painful to see 
great art thus degraded, and a great poet.c idea 
twifled with. Fraikin's marble bust of “ Tothys’’ 
(2,809) i# a small thing worthy of the artist's 
reputation ; it is in slightly yellowish marble, a 
face with a profile of exquisite regular Greek 
beanty, turned towards the right shoulder, with 
a eoronet of coral and sea-weed, and a gold neck. 
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to contrast this beautifal imaginative head with 
a neighbouring portrait bust (2,881), by De Kesel, 
of @ regular fat, well-fed, moustached German 
“ Philistine,’—the ideal and the real in sharp 
contrast. The terra-cotta busts, by De Brackeleer, 
in this gallery should be noticed; they are arti- 
ficial in coiffure and “ get-up ” generally, but the 
faces have plenty of character and individuality, 
and are very clever indeed in their way. 

The sculpture at the International this year 
will certainly repay attention ; if there are only 
one or two things of the highest class, there are 
a considerable number that possess merit and 
interest above the average. Probably the ex- 
cellent opportunity which these galleries afford 
for exhibiting sculpture attracts artists, since 
their only alternative in this country is the dull 
and badly-lighted room at the Academy. 





THE WATER.COLOUR EXHIBITIONS, 
PALL-MALL, 


Tur Water Colour Society and the Institute 
of Painters in Water-colours have thrown 
open their doors simultaneously, as is their 
wont at this season, and each and both 
may be congratulated on the collection of 
drawings forming their present respective ex- 
hibitions; for, however general a proficiency 
in the use of that brush that may be sucked 
sometimes with impunity has become, the two 
societies maintain a supremacy only to be 
divided between themselves. 

At the gallery of the former, Sir John Gilbert, 
A.R.A.,, is gloriously prominent in a scene from 
“Othello” that he has already treated once 
before (what of ail that is to be illustrated or 
painted has he not already done before ) the 
Council Chamber wherein Desdemona, avowing 
her knowledge of wife’s duty to the husband, de. 
cides toabide by it (16). Though it is nearly 
possible to guess without seeing it the admirable 
use Sir John would make of the dramatic and 
picturesque opportunities offered by the subject, 
he has never produced anything that excels it for 
colour; it is certainly a superb specimen. This, 
and “ The Recall” (52), a trumpeter of course, 
and mounted on a sort of dun-creamy-coloured 
horse peculiar to the artist’s stud and study ; 
with a more quiet but equally unmistakable 
production, a knight and attendant rest- 
ing by the way-side listening to the for- 
tunate minstrel, described by Wordsworth 

250), will be considered the best of seven 
works contributed, Mr. Frederick Taylor 
presents “One of Cromwell’s Troopers” 
(23), reinvigorating his stable mind, with his 
stabled steed, saddled for emergency, refreshing 
in another way more invigorating to its mind. 
A “Wild Boar Hunt” (135) at which the first 
spear has been too slow for the first hound or 
two, that with wide-open eyes are fast losing sight 
of the fact in tusky-dusky death; and a bright 
little bit of flirtation on horseback, suggestive 
that jovial young hunters prepared for the chase 

who “ Rise at the sounding of the horn, and 
health with sport embrace, when a hunting they 
do go,”—have time for more pursuits than one 
(257), have all Mr. Taylor’s dash and masterly 
ellect. Mr. F. W. Topham is as conspicuous 
as of old, and whether recounting Spanish 
episode “At the Church Door” (128), or 
investing with his pencil’s poetry so simple a 
personage asa “Girl at a Spring” (140), or 
embodying the poetry of others with this same 
pencil (149), maintains his reputation. 

Mr, Alfred D. Fripp appears not to share the 
nearly common horror with which authors, 
painters, musicians, and mathematicians regard 
that hairy, harried vagabond, the organ-grinder, 
judging by the interest and care shown for thesub- 
ject, “ Starring in the Provinces” (122), andwho 
is creating a great sensation with assistance from 
the ballet department of his establishment—the 
monkey, amongst theastonished natives of what 
must be supposed to be a very distant village, 
with a taste for music less nice than Mr. T. R. 
Lamont’s charming young lady friend of our very 
great grandmothers setting right the energetic 
old fiddler, who is “ Out of Tune” (192). The 
dameel’s pretty face would be the better for 
better drawing. 

Mr. J. D. Watson contrives to turn to 
picturesque purpose every little nook in the 
greenwood (224, 236), or orchard (88), or such 
morsels of primitive building (10) ag by the 
introduction of one, and sometimes © two 
pretty or gallant figures variously posed 
but similarly disposed, he can make ‘premises 
for a@ title: all his small drawings are as 


a designated as happily designed. The 
number of them indicates great industry, and 
their merit an aptitude that is remarkable ; it 
accounts, no doubt, for a sameness and done- 
after-recipe look that will become detrimental 
at last, though. 

It is said that a painter is the better for being 
national, and it will be quite to be regretted if 





Mr. G. J. Pinwell does more than give temporary 
attention to Eastern affairs, and does not return 
all the more devoted to his own country. ‘ The 
Beggar's Roost, Tangier, Morocco” (68), is 
marked by many fine qualities, but it is pre- 
eminently disagreeable beyond any quality else. 

Mr. E. K. Johnson’s flower-garden in “Summer 
Time,” with a couple of English girls of very 
probable loveliness changing the dead and 
scentless pourri of their china vases for freshly- 
gathered rose-leaves (44), is a marvel for finish, 
and so delightful as a picture, that it will take as 
long to become an object of no further attrac. 
tiveness as it would for its admirers to grow 
weary of the reality it represents, almost. 
Judging by prevailing taste for elaborate imita- 
tion, the charm of perfect naturalness that does 
not always accompany it, should render this 
extraordinary work very popular indeed. For 
equal finish, with the same good taste, but far 
more telling effect of light and shadow con- 
trast, “The Reader” (7), by the same artist, 
goes even beyond this in arresting attention. 
Two sisters, one of whom is quaintly perched 
on the conveniently-bowed arms of an old apple- 
tree, are rapt in the description of some exciting 
theme read to them from a book by a gentleman 
who evidently appreciates the autbor, and con- 
sequently leads one to suspect that the gentle- 
man and the author are one. Although the 
tree, with its moss and small ivy decoration 
to its riven, vari-coloured bark, and the 
whole orchard, indeed, with its shades and its 
lights coming just in the right places, seem made 
and intended for the special accommodation of 
the party occupying it just now there is, again, 
such an air of naturalness about the composition, 
with such thorough completeness of depiction 
for all its components—heads, hands, costume, 
apples, and grass, to wit,—that it is amongst the 
most delightful things of its kind to be seen, andis 
so forcibly painted that it makes everything near 
it look weak and washed out; Mr. Birket Foster's 
drawing of “ The Spring” (75), included, which 
is not the best of Mr. Foster’s exhibits. ‘‘ Parity” 
(107), by Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., is a life- 
size study, and looks exceedingly pure, indeed. 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s peculiarities for the 
most part are distinguishing excellences, yet in- 
claude some his most ardent admirers could 
never count as such. His resuscitations from 
the antique, so far as the once living are con- 
cerned, are galvanised corpses only; or only 
partly revived, seem to sit, or loll, or lie, by 
reason of a semi-paralysed condition, that 
makes any other position than the one 
assigned them a physical impossibility. It is 
very difficult to identify the sombre, heavy 
appearaoce that his method of representa- 
tion entails, in, for instance, “ Autumn” (249), 
or in (268) “A Roman Artist,” and in (285), 
wherein an exceedingly long lady, with very 
small head and arms, and who seems to have no 
use in her from the seventh rib downwards, with 
any possible time’s influence of Southern atmo. 
sphere: and it is no easy matter to arrive at 
the right reason why ancient Romans should have 
had so little cause to call themselves good-look- 
ing. Thecharming silvery effect so often present 
in his paintings in oil-colour, and the beautifully 
qualified tints frequently to be noticed in these 
more important works, are rarely, if ever, to be 
found in his drawings, which, remarkable as 
they are for showing antiquarian research, 
archeological knowledge, the power that charac. 
terises their workmanship being more ponderous 
than brilliantly effective, are less pleasing as 
pictures than instructive as illustrations of a 
past age, so far as the materials revived for repre. 
sentation being faithfully portrayed can make 
them to be. 

With all the additions to the ranks of associate 
members, the Society must rely, as heretofore, 
on the superlative excellence of the great 
majority who practise what must be supposed to 
be the best and fittest application of water-colour 
art; to fix the passing season's fitfal change for 
any season’s contemplation. There seems to be 
some obstacle to prevent any very wide accept- 
ance of the mediums used by figure-painters. 
The distich,— 





* The world is full of horrors, troubles, slights ; 


may be selected for a motto to the catalogue of 
Water-coloar Exhibitions generally. 

Mr. Carl Haag, Mr. J. J. Jenkins, and Mr. F. 
Walker, A.R.A., are not represented at all; nor 
have Mr. Holman Hunt or Mr. Stacey Marks, 
A.R.A., sent any help on this occasion. 

Mr. A. B. Houghton’s two clever sketchy 
contributions betoken that he might be off to 
the East presently, if he sees any object in 
rendering more perfectly such illustrations from 
the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” as he 
gives a taste of in (220), “ The Jew examining 
the Diamond,” and in (259), “ A Mendicant” ; 
and which is a taste that must be acquired, for 
both drawings are more funny than fascinating. 

Whilst Messrs. G. Fripp, E. Duncan, G. Dodg- 
son, T. Danby, Alfred Hunt, Paul Naftel, T. M. 
Richardson, Collingwood Smith, C. Davidson, 
H. Gastineau, and J. W. Whitaker lead such an 
army, armed with “ beauty-breathing pencils,” 
to contend with nature in any field, and make it 
prisoner, surely trophies will never cease to 
adorn the walls of their temple, though erected 
to the honour of Nature itself. Perfection of 
more than dexterity must be attained before 
recruits can hope to be enlisted ; and there is 
nothing more deluding to those who cannot 
paint at all; nothing more disheartening to 
those who are passingly clever than to witness 
the ease, gained from hard work and gift, that 
characterises wonders done. 

“The way to paint as well as they do,” says 
Complacency,—who thinks he can do anything 
if he tries,—“is to watch ’em!” Isit? ‘To 
learn how they do it.” Just so. The right rail- 
way is the right and most direct way,—rail who 
may,—for the British painter to arrive at some 
station; and for this he may learn timetable 
from nearly any newspaper that advertises very 
largely. Our water-colour landscape-painters 
enjoy quite a monopoly; it is never insisted 
that they can learn very much from Continental 
schools’ teaching; if it were, there can be very 
little doubt but what they would not. However, 
this immunity should make them proud, indeed, 
of all the praise they get, if it be not half so 
much as they deserve; for they help to endear 
the word “our,” when so few things in par. 
ticular seem left as specially belonging to us. 
No assertion can be more stupid than that which 
would go to ignore British influence on art; and 
so long as no foreign influence can be shown to 
have advanced it, to say whatever cultivation 
we can hope for, must be exotic. Kaulbach, so 
lately dead, acknowledged his love and venera- 
tion for Flaxman; he showed it, too; and 
Constable, we are told, led and leads more 
followers than the sons of those fathers he 
lived amongst could ever believe to be the 
case, unless they could speak as well as 
understand very good French. Who world 
not envy the life of a really gifted landscape- 
painter? They who would aspire to teach the 
living how to see life,—to shape and clothe 
for fact the record of what was, or satisfy 
the sight of all who see, or think they see as 
everyone else can see, the purport of a lesson,— 
may fume and fret to a life’s end if chance and 
fashion be not their help. Bat the earth and 
the sea are to your view as to ours; and who 
would not wish for the power of hand to show 
that in their change and manifold charms they 
evoke the same wonder, the same worship of 
Him who made and rules? Yes, a landscape- 
painter’s way in the world, if confined to a 
county even, is glorious, if he really be an 
artist, and if in humility he glories in glory 
from when the sun mses to when the sun 
sets, and the pale-faced moon keepeth watch 
over all things that sleep, and those who shall 
never more be awakened by the sun. Oh, go your 
way, Scrutator Depictor, across plain, through 
sun-warmed fields, where nods the corn or 
emerald pastures spread; down the slopes, 
with hare-bells for a blue cataract to a green 
sea of brakes that waves and ripples beneath the 
mast-like larches ; down valley tothe dale where 
little rocks, cushioned with soft mosses, are 
monoliths of many a spring-come and autumn- 
fall; where feathery ferns bow to the fact that 
the leaves of the dead help forth new life for 
life’s knowledge,—that from rest shall come 
againenergy. Forward on tothe uplands, again 
to oat-lands and barley plots, that tell man and 
beast must drink and eat alike, but not alike 
(man eats a flock and a herd or two before he 
cuts his wisdom-teeth), over green knolls to 
beach capped heights, down again to marshy pits, 
where elder and dock and ground weeds, in 
twisted luxuriance, stay your course, to wonder 





Woods’ harmless shades have only true delights ;” 


why Nature should hide in sly corners so mach 
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of its wealth of beauty; through thickets to the 
fen, with iis earthy essence exhaling in shroud 
of vapour, that, rising and becoming a pearly 
wreath, entwines the highest mountain’s top, 
like a fond soul embracing the last it knows on 
earth ere taking flight for heaven. 

We have more to say presently. 








REMINISCENCES OF WILHELM 
VON KAULBACH. 

Tr is now many years since we were first intro. 
duced to Kaulbach. Stimulated by several works of 
Dyce which had appeared in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, displaying a higher range of thought 
and a finer style of drawing and of composition 
than the students were accustomed to see there, 
tho excellences of which they attributed to his 
German education in art, we, with some fellow. 
etudents, resolved to visit Munich, and there 
work with the thoroughness and determination 
of German students. We arrived in the Bavarian 
capital in the autumn of 1840. Having good 
letters of introdaction, we were soon in com- 
munication with, and known to all the leading 
painters of the German Art Revival,—Cornelius, 
Schnorr, Hess, Kaulbach, and others. We well 
recollect, for the first time, entering Kaulbach’s 
studio in the St. Anna Vorstadt. He was 
working at the cartoon of the “ Destruction of 
Jerusalem,” but immediately turned and re. 
ceived us with the greatest frankness and 
kindness. For good manners, we were, perhaps, 
a little too distrait, in consequence of the first 
impression which his great design had made 
upon us. The fine drawing.and composition had 
riveted our attention upon the cartoon in- 
stead of the designer. But forcibly turning 
the current of our thoughts, we began to pay 
attention to the discourse of the professor, and 
to note more observantly hia features, propor- 
tions, and general bearing. 

He was about the middle height, slende’, and 
-habited in a long black collegiate gown. Our 
eyes rested upon an oval face, and deep.set, 
keen eyes ; rather long, dark-brown hair bound. 
ing a high, smooth forehead, and close-shaven 
cheeks ; a well-proportioned and slightly aquiline 
nose, in which the nostrils were evidently pre- 
disposed to rise in harmonious concert with the 
outer angles of well-defined satirical eyebrows. 
A fall, dark, drooping moustache hung over a 
well-formed mouth and pronounced chin. The 
handsomeness of the face was heightened by a 
slight roseate flash in the somewhat olive com- 
plexion. The general aspect of his face might 
have been pronounced somewhat Mephisto- 
phelian, and bore unmistakable signs of a lurk- 
ing satirical humour. He gave us good and 
cheery counsel as to the course of stady we 
should pursue, and so our first interview termi- 
nated, One of us afterwards became his pupil. 

We have stated that Kaulbach was, at 
the time referred ,to, working at the fore- 
ground of the cartoon of “The Destruction of 
Jerusalem.” This, however, was but one ofa 
series of cartoons, which, since that time, have 
been executed in the water-glass process in the 
Neue Museum at Berlin. The first of these has 
also been painted in oil; and as this design and 
that of the “Geisterslacht”’* are the two works of 
Kaulbach, which are the most frequently re- 
ferred to in this country, we may take them as 
typical specimens of the master’s style, and, as 
such, fit themes for critical disquisition. The 
amateur critics who pick up the set phrases of 
artistic detraction ready to hand, and who hurl 
them indiscriminately at the reputation of any 
devoted painter whose style they consider them- 
eelves bound to disapprove of, have in their 
crass ignorance dubbed Kaulbach academic ! 

Never was there a greater misconception ofan 
artist’s place in art. Kaulbach’s style was, to 
all intents and purposes, a culmination of the 
tendencies of the early German school of de. 
signers. It has not, as a rule, the Raffaelle and 
Michelangelesque leaning of his master Corne- 
lias, or of his other contemporaries. There is 
the same tendency in Kaulbach’s larger works, 
as in the early Flemish and German school, to 
make a picture a history,—an illustration of a 
connected series of events. In “The Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem,” just referred to, we have the 
prophets who had foretold the fall above and 
crowning ‘the composition. Below we see Titus 
entering, and the Temple rent midst thunders and 
lightnings., Lower still, and in the middle ground 
we see the high altar desecrated by the Roman 








* Huannenschilact, 


soldiers, who are planting upon it the emblem of 
prey, but not of prayer,theeagle. The high priesta 
putting themselves to death ; the Jewish women 
in lamentations and despair, and there, calmly, in 
the foreground, as the result of these terrible 
events, the exodus of the primitive Christian 
church, guarded by angels. Whether we think 
this kind of treatment transcends the proper 
limits of pictorial art, or not, it is certainly 
not an academic treatment of the subject; 
it is essentially German. Neither is the style of 
the drawing academic, the human forms and 
the draperies have evidently been studied from 
nature. Kaulbach’s whole teaching was, as 
that of his master Cornelius, an exhortation to 
study nature carefully, minutely,—an exhibi- 
tion of the studies which our fellow-student 
made in Kaulbach’s atelier, would in themselves 
be a lesson even to the English art students of 
the present day. 

Of all his great compositions, that of the 
*Geisterslacht”’ will probably receive the widest 
recognition as a work of art. Thechoice of sub- 
ject, the beauty of line in its composition, the 
variety of action, the drawing, and above all, its 
singleness of purpose, will commend it to the 
critics and artists of all nations. Kaulbach was 
commissioned by the Count Raczynski to carry 
out the sketch for this work, in oil, upon a large 
scale, The Count, however, happened to see 
this great design when it was merely got in upon 
the canvas in chiaroscuro, ia burnt umber, 
and was so delighted with it in this state, that 
be prevailed upon the artist to leave it so, and 
to let him have it without colour. This was a 
very wise suggestion of the Count’s, for although 
Kaulbach was, of all the Munich painters of that 
time, by far the best colourist, he was not strong 
enough in this quality to have added to its attrac. 
tions by putting it into colour, We have, however, 
seen many of his stadies in colour which showed 
very conclusively that he might have become a 
colourist as well as a designer had he earlier 
directed his attention to this branch of artistic 
study. The “ Geisterslacht " may be seen in the 
Raczynski collection in Berlin. 








If we have not lost the greatest painter in 
Europe by the death of Kaulbach, we have lost 
the greatest designer. The numerous works of 
this master would testify not only to his great and 
varied talent, but to his industry. The illustra. 
tions to the Reineke Fuchs will for ages exhibit 
his versatility and humour. 

Kaulbach was a great admirer of the works 
of Flaxman and Hogarth. The engravings 
after Hogarth appear to have possessed great 
attractions for him, and to have imbued him 
with that spirit of “truth to the life’? which is 
displayed in many of his performances. The 
Mad-house*® is one of the designs which he made 
when fully possessed by the genius of Hogarth. 
It is so terribly true that we were at last com. 
pelled to remove it from the walls of the studio. 
The great designer's charcoal drawings, in 
illustration of Goethe's and Schiller’s works, are 
also Hogarthian in their leanings. 

But how the years have rolled away! Kaul. 








bach was still to us in the heyday of life and 
fresh in our memory, till the announcement of his 
death a few days since made us note the lapse of 
time, and that he must bave been nearly seventy 
years of age. He was born in Arolsen, West- 
phalia, Oct. 15, 1805, studied at Dusseldorf under 
Cornelius, by whose influence he was called to 
Munich in 1525: he was made a correspondent of 
the French Institate in 1842; director of the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Manich in 1849; 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1855; was 
promoted to the rank of officer in 1567. Kaul- 
bach was also a member of many learned 
societies, and received various orders. Of such 
men nations may be proud, for it is they who 
raise the monuments by which posterity will 
estimate a people's place in civilisation. 





Clerkenwell Technical School of Art.— 
The half-yearly exhibition of drawings by the 
students of the above-named institute took place 
on Thursday, April 16th, at St. John’s Hall, 
between 183 and 185, St. John-street-road, and 
was well attended. Amongst the drawings 
noteworthy were those drawn by Messrs. John 
Kerr, George Ingram, Thomas Dixon, William 
Herring and Edward Croker, and several 
jewelry sketches by Messrs. Charles John and 
William Speight. Mr. Charles Meyer is the 
master. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Art an ordinary general meeting of the mem. 
bers, held last Monday evening, the president, 
Sir Gilbert Scott, in the chair, Mr. John D. 
Sedding was elected Fellow. 

The President, in opening the proceedings, 
said that it was with deep regret that he had 
that evening to record the death of one of the 
Institute’s most valued members, Mr. Owen 
Jones. He regretted that he was not, unfor- 
tunately, at the time more prepared to say 
something in memoriam of the celebrated archi. 
tectural artist ; who throughout his professional 
career had been much esteemed. Le cultivated 
particularly the coloured decorative branch of 
the profession, in which he showed wonderfal 
ability. Amongst the various works he had 
issued upon that subject, the one by which, per- 
haps, he was the best known was that entitled 
the “Grammar of Ornament.” Lis artistic 
works generally were executed in a beau- 
tiful manner; and in the decoration of the 
International Exhibition in Hyde Park, in 
1851, his services were called into requisition, 
as also they were for the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, he being the designer of the Greek, 
Roman, and Alhambra Courta, St. James's 
Hall, too, was designed by him, and erected 
under his supervision. His great worth, ad- 
mirable disposition, and other good qualities 
were well known to all; and he (Sir Gilbert) 
would inform those present that the funeral 
would take place on (this) Friday,at Kensal Green, 
at one o'clock, so that any who cared to attend 
would then have an opportunity of doing honour 
tothe memory of their departed friend. The 
president announced the death of Mr. Purkin, 
of Leeds, also a member of the Institute. 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt said that he had been 
brought much in communication with the 
late Mr. Owen Jones, and could fully testify 
to the fact that a more honourable maa 
never lived. He was one of the Institute’s 
gold medallists. His widow naturally felt 
the loss deeply; and he (the speaker) waa 
confident that it would be comforting for her to 
know that her husband's remains had been 
followed to the last resting-place by some of the 
members of the Institute. 

Mr. KE. Vaudrema was then elected by the 
meeting as honorary and corresponding member 
of the Institute. This gentleman was a former 
pensionnaire de Rome ; and is one of the archi- 
tects of the city of Paris, hia chief works being 
the church of Montrouge and the prison of the 
same suburb, at Paris. 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt then read a paper on “ The 
Old Hall and New Assize Courta at Winchester,”’ 
a portion of which we print. After the reading 
of the paper a short discussion followed. 

Mr. Bartt referred to what he considered 
@ great point of interest in the paper regarding 
the alteration in the form of the old Hall; but 
he ventured to differ from Sir Edward Smirke as 
to the date of the alteration. He (Mr. Burtt) 
had taken great interest in the subject, and had 
looked over the Government records beariog on 
the question, which he did not think would bear 
out Sir Edward's views as to the dates. ‘These 
documents distinctly showed that the Ilall was 
the great Hall of the Castle, and the question 
aa to whether the alteration took place in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century could be worked 
out by any one with patience. 

Mr. Horace Jones, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said that although the subject had not 
induced much discussion, it was one of con. 
siderable interest, and he for one would thank 
Mr. Wyatt for bringing the matter before 
them. 

The President said that he had taken great 
interest in the paper, particularly the antiquarian 
part of it, as he had had the pleasure of visiting 
the work. Many of the discoveries which had 
been made in restoring the building were 
extremely interesting. Discoveries were always 
of interest, even in small buildings, but when 
found in such magnificent buildings as on the 
present occasion, they were of far greater im- 
portance. The whole subject of the Hall was 
worthy of attention, and their thanks were due 
to Mr. Bartt for the interest he had taken in the 
matter. 

It was then announced that the next meeting 
(the 4th of May) would be the annua! meeting, 
when the report of the Council and the balance. 
sheet would be submitted; and that the election 
of officers for the ensuing year would take 





place. 
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ON THE OLD HALL AND NEW ASSIZE 
COURTS AT WINCHESTER.* 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tus old Hall was for many generations 
supposed to have been an ancient church or 
chapel. The late Dr. Milner (whose history of 
Winchester has been held in much repate), and 
other writers on this room and the adjoining 
Castle, such as Warton, Grose, and others, have 
asserted, without hesitation, “that the Hall, used 
for Assizes and Sessions, was an ancient church 
orchapel, and that the round table in the Hall 
was made by King Stephen.” It remained for 
Sir Edward Smirke to ect at rest so erroneous 
and so long current a belief. In a learned and 
elaborate essay on this point, read before the 
Archwological Institute at Winchester in 1846, 
this gentleman disposes of that theory in a 
manner that will, 1 think, be conclusive to all 
those who will take the trouble to refer to it. 
They will concur in his assertion that “ no proof 
has ever yet been adduced that this stracture 
(almost the only surviving relic of the ancient 
Castile at Winchester) was destined or has ever 
been applied to religious uses, and any eye 
moderately conversant with early architecture 
will easily convince himself that it never was 
destined for a church or chapel; and that the 
plan, arrangement, and finishing within and 
withont, all announce it to have been from the 
first a Hall.’ In 1175 (21 Hen. IL), this “ Aula 
Regis in Castro’’ was under repair; sufficiently 
attesting to ite antiquity. In 1220 (4Hen. III), 
the Sheriff of Hants was ordered to prepare this 


a very early period down to its having passed 
into the possession of the county; it seemed 
desirable to do so, to show what historical and 
autiquarian interest it possessed, and what a 
privilege it has been to have todo with such a 
relic. In addition to the claim on the interest 
of the architect which this Hall must have, 
there is ample food for the appetite of the 
antiquary in the consideration of the purposes 
and antiquity of the “ Round Table,” which was 
till lately suspended against the eastern wall of 
the Hall, but which I have found it necessary to 
remove to the western wall, its old position 
“versus ovientum,” if it has anything to do with 
the “wheel of Fortune” of Henry III., or with 
the “ Mappa Mundi” of 1238, 

Sir E. Smirke says:—‘In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and probably long before, 
a round table was an appendage to the Hall. In 
the reigns of Henry V1. and Edward IV. Hardyng 
the poet who lived in both reigns, alludes to the 
table of Arthur as hanging yet in Winchester.” 
Leaving antiquaries to settle the date of this 
table, and the conflicting opinions upon it, I 
think we may take Sir Edward Smirke’s view of 
it to be a safe one; he says, “ Whatever may be 
the date of this identical table and its paintings, 
there is reason to think that if it be not sub- 
stantially one transmitted to us from the first 
renovation of the Hall by Henry IIL, it is at all 
events a table of ancient lineage, the surviving 
representative of a very venerable work of art, 
which once occupied its place, with some allow- 
ance for repaintings and reparation ; it is at all 
events impossible to dery to it an age of leas than 








Hall for the reception of the king. In 1222 
(6 Hen. IIE.) occurs the first of a series of | 
accounts respecting the Hall, and from this time 
forth, there are abundant records of works | 
undertaken for the repairs and adornment of 
this Hall, In 1235 (19 Hen. I11.),a new kitchen, 
buttery, and “dispensa” were made on the 
north and south sides «f this Hall (hence pro- 
bably the doors at this end of the Hall). 
In 1236 (20 Hen. IIf.), the capitals and 
wooden botilli, or bosse, in the beams of the 
Hall were gilt; the Hall itself painted and 
whitened ; and @ seat for the king was placed 
at the head of the Hall, “ versus orientum ;” 
giazed frames were made for the windows, and 
in the gable of the Hall, “ versus orientum,” was 
painted “a wheel of Fortane.” These works 
of decoration were done by “ Elias, of Dereham, 
or Durham,” who may be taken as the architect 
of the Hall. He was the architect of the Ear) 
English Chapel (now the Gerrison Church) at 
Portemouth ; the Eastern windows of which are 
very like those of Winchester. In 1238-9 the 
king issued special orders that a “ Map 
Mundi” should be painted for the Hall. In 
1252 the |Hall was repainted, and seven years 
later, in 1269, the picture was renovated. 

I will not allade further to the records of 
works to the Hall in subseqvent reigns, until we 
oome to Richard 11. and Henry VI. In the 
former reign there are three Rolls, and in the 
latter, six, showing considerable work to the 
roof, and to the north and soat) walls of the 
Hall. These probably have reference to the 
very important and interesting alterations made 
in the walls of the aisles and in the treatment 
of the roofs, to which I shall shortly have 
cccasion to call your attention. In the reign of 
Klizabeth, the Corporation of Winchester 
repaired the middle roof of the Hall, and the 
Queen the south side. The Castle remained for 
more than 500 years the property of the Crown. 
James |. bestowed it in feesimple on Sir 
Benjamin Tichborne and his descendants, for 
faithful and devoted services which he, as High 
Sheriff, had rendered to the king on his acces. 
sion. In the “Great Rebellion” the Castle was 
garrisoned as a royal fortress, but subsequently 
taken by Oliver Cromwell, who more suo die. 
mantied it and blew up the foundations, happi 
leaving the old Hall standing. Sir William 
Waller, whose sister was married to the real 
owner (Sir Richard Tichborne), obtained a grant 
of the Castle from the Parliament, whose cause 
he espoused, and either this Sir William or his 
son sold the great Hall to certain feoffees for 
the purpose of a public hall for the county of 
Hants. In 1669, and again in 1668, this Hal! 
was repaired by order of Quarter Sessions. How 
it was ocoupied from that period until the two 
ends of the Hall were partitioned off, I do not 
know. It had been, before that, the place in 
which the King’s Commissions were held. 

I have thus, gentlemen, traced this Hall from 





four centuries, and it is probable that this may 
be extended to six, but the chances in the present 
state of the evidence are in favour of some early 
intermediate date.” 

From two fine photographs of this table, it 
may be seen that the original framing of the 
table took the form of a wheel, with twelve 
radiating ledges, or spokes, in each of which isa 
mortise-hole to receive a tenon with two stout 
pins partly left in; that these could have served 
any other purpose than to receive legs on which 
the table would rest, seems utterly improbable ; 
certainly they could have answered no purpose 
of mere suspension. In addition to these legs 
it may fairly be assumed that there was a central 
support. There are evidently two distinct dates 
of carpentry, the latter of which may probably 
be that alluded to under the item of “ repairs.” 
This table was only taken down from its eastern 


J | position at the last moment, when it became 


necessary to open the communication between 
the old Hall and the new buildings. I need 
hardly say that it was lowered and subsequently 


P®/ raised to its present resting-place with the 


greatest care and anxiety to your hamble servant, 
who felt that if an accident had happened, and 
the table been smashed, he would most assaredly 
have had to occupy one of the cells below, which 
he had just been building for prisoners on their 
trial; so great is the veneration in Hampshire 
and Winchester for thig relic. Before it was 
again raised it was secured on the outer edye 
with a wronght-iron hoop or band 5 in. wide, 
like the tyre of a wheel, securely key-wedged 
together, and this questio verata, is now, I am 
happy to say, securely hang upon the western 
wall of the Hall. 

By the kindness of Mr. Baigent, of Winches. 
ter, whose antiquarian information is well 
known, I am able to show an old print of the 
Hall, supposed by the costame to be about the 
reign of Queen Anne. The perspective of the 
table ie somewhat bewildering, it is called “ The 
east Prospect of the County Hall, at Win- 
chester.” I venture to think that it is intended 
to represent the western wall of the Hall, as 
seen from the east end. The rude representa- 
tion of a door in the right-hand corner being in- 
tended for the Early English one to which I shall 


ly | refer presently, and the four —_s over the 
es 


gable under which the Judge presides, to the 
termination of a wooden tube which we have 
found in this western wall. If this view is cor- 
rect, the round table, or Mappa Mundi, is in its 
original! position, “ versus Orientam.” 

It was not until the new courte were suffi. 
ciently forward to admit of one of them being 
ready for the following Sessions and Assizes, 
that I was able to have removed the ez 
and fittings of the old courts in the 1, and 
to commence opening the communication 
between the old and the new work, This re. 
quired a good deal of management and 
and care on the part of the builders and clerk of 
the works, and of forbearance on the part of 





* From ® paper by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, read on Mond 
the 20th of fe ril; as already mentioned, : ie 


all attending the first Sessions and Assizes. 


The eastern wall of the Hall and the old wall of 
the Castle, which abut against each other, give a 
united thickness of about 9 ft. at one end and 
6 ft. at the other to drive through, and this in 
flint work of the hardest kind required both time 
and perseverance ; and as the courts of the Old 
Hall had to be used up to the last moment, we 
were unable to begin removing the old roof of 
the Hall and putting on the new one, until the 
opening, and the new courts were ready for 
use. 

The new roof had become a necessity, for I 
found it in a sad state of decay; and anxious 
as I was to re-insert one or more pairs of the 
rafters in the old roof as evidence and an 
authority for the form and scantlings adopted in 
the new roof, they were not able to find one 
pair sufficiently sound to re-introdace; I am 
therefore only able to assert that both form and 
scantlings have been religiously adhered to. 
The plates of the centre roof were trussed 
instead of having a large flat plate in one 
piece. eee 
When I was requested by the committee in 1871 
to report upon the practicability of erecting new 
Assize Courts upon the only site belonging to the 
county, viz., the old Castle ditch on the eastern 
boundary of the old Hall, I confess I was some- 
what puzzled and alarmed when I found that 
the ground at the bottom of this garden was 
more than 30 ft. below the level of the old Hall 
floor, and that in all probability we should find 
the ground very uncertain for the foundations of 
the new buildings. However, it seemed so im- 
portant a point that the old Hall should form 
the “atrium,” or vestibule to the new courts ; 
and though in a second degree, that the 
existing pile of buildings te the north-west of 
the old Hall, and communicating with it, should 
be retained for the purposes of the county offices, 
that I resolved to recommend that we should 
adapt as best we might the site now built on. 
Our anticipations as to questionable foundations 
were, I am sorry to say, more than realised. 
The deeper we went the worse they seemed ; a 
mass of d¢bris, cesspools, and pits, with reumius 
of pots and pans, and in several places we had 
to provide 36 ft. deep of concrete, and none of 
the important walls less than 30 ft., before we 
arrived at anything like solid ground ; then we 
came to a dry, bard species of gravel, above the 


sity for having three stories in height, has 
involved us in a total height of 120 ft. from the 
bottom of the concrete to the top of the gables of 
the courts. As the superficial area for the new 
building was certainly limited, it was not with- 
out advantages that we had considerable height 
to deal with. It was necessary to provide sepa- 
rate cells for more than fifty prisoners, with 
accommodation for gaoler, turnkeys, w.-c.s, 
&c. These, with se staireases leading to 
the docks, in both courts, and vaults for the 





heating-apparatus, are situated in the basement 
story, slightly raised above the adjoining ground, 
the height of the story being 11 ft...... 

An iron grille separates this vestibule from a 

corridor 20 ft. wide, which gives access to the 
jadges’ retiring-room, and to their private lobby, 
communicating with each court. serves also 
as the communication to the courte for magis- 
trates, counsel, and attorneys; and by means 
of the two side staircases opening from this oor- 
ridor access is given to the intermediate floor 
already referred to. 
There can, I think, be little doubt that the 
smaller Courts of Justice can be made consistent 
with adequate accommodation for the Bar, for 
attorneys, and for jurymen, and with a minimum 
of accornmodation for the public and for loungers, 
the better will be the working of the court and 
its practical usefulness. It is at best a difficult 
problem to arrange the position of judge, jary- 
men, witness, and prisoner within the smallest 
radius that leaves sufficient room for barristers 
and attorneys; but that difficulty becomes pro. 
portionately increased as add to the size of 
the courts. The committee, sharing this feeling, 
sanctioned the adoption of courts of very mode. 
rate size; the Crown Court being 55 ft. by 
32 ft. 6 in., and 31 ft. 6 in. high, having its 
grand.jary box 18 ft. by 12 ft. opening out of it, 
the Nisi Prius Court being 30 ft. wide only 
instead of 32 ft. This reduction in width was 
necessitated by the limit of the county property 
on one side, bat it has been found abundantly 
large for the class of trials which are generally 
conducted in such courts. ... . . 

Flint mixed with stone being the materials 
with which the old courts were , 1 felt that 





the new work which was ultimately intended to 
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chalk. This depth of concrete, and the neves-. 




















q@roup with and form part of the older work, must be 
carried 


up with a similar treatment, and as flint 
is so thoroughly the material of that district, I 
decided on building the main walls with that ma- 
terial, ing them with courses of brickwork 
in cement iron hooping at certain leveis, the 
inner ad thinner walls being of brick. 

The contrete has been formed of local grey 
lime (which is an excellent material, like the 
Dorking lime), mixed with gravel and broken 
bricks, in the proportion of about three parts of 
each to one of lime. 

It was not to be expected that in walls of such 
great height and considerable substance (the 
work being pushed on somewhat more hurried! 
than I liked) there should not have been, wi 
flint-work, some slight pinches or in ities of 
bearing. They were however but slight, and as 
the mortar hardened and the whcle mass con. 
solidated, these ceased, and the walls appear 
perfectly solid. 

I have already t too far om your 
attention, and shall but little here. 

In the way of decoration, the Committee hope 
to fill all the windows in the old Hall with 
heraldic glass, giving the arms of all the celebri- 
ties in the history ef Hampshire, painting on 
the walls of the vestibule the armorial i 
of all the Lord-Lieutenants of Hampshire, and 
in panels over the dado of the magistrates’ room 
{after the manner of college halls), the arms of 
the various Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, thus 
giving a sort of county historical interest to the 
eldand new work. Those architects present who 
have had the charge of large public works will, lam 
confident, agree with mein thinking that a small 
building committee is not only a boon to the 
architect, but in all probability of great benefit to 
the work in question. I was fortunate enongh 
to have appointed, to aid me in thie work, a 
building committee of only three magistrates, 
Mr. Melville Portal and Mr. Esdaile (the two 


‘Chairmen of the Courts in Quarter Sessions), 


whose experience in the working of law courte 
has been very extensive, and Mr. Yonge, a magis- 
trate, residing in the neighbourhood, whoinherits, 
and bears himself, a great love for antiquarian 
subjects. I cannot close this paper without 
bearing testimony to the incessant zeal and 
interest they have taken in this work, and to the 

rsonal kindness and confidence with which they 

ve dealt with me. There have been some 
slight differences between us on matters of taste ; 
but where those existed (and they hare been 
very trifling), I felt that, asthe guardians of the 
work, they had every right to decide; and I 
have contented myself with the expression of 
my opinion and of my reasons. 

Mesers. Hill & Sone, of Islington, have been the 
builders engaged, and in the main I have much 
reason to be pleased with the zeal and en 
shown by Mr. T. Rowland Hill, the cadnes oe 
has had charge of the work. Architects know 
well how often it happens that up to a certain 
poine in a large work of this kind, everything 
goes smoothly, and the progress appears all that 
could be desired ; but that, Phgoger eye Ane 
the work, their patience is often tried, (the 
wish being father to the thought), they fancy 
the work could be pushed on much more rapidly. 
I will not say that euch not bave been my 
own feeling in this cage, but I do know that here, 
as in other matters, “ there isa great deal to be 
said on both sides.” 

We had a most valuable and experienced 
assistant in Mr. Tookey, the clerk of the works, 
and the builders had a very trastworthy and 
anxious foremanin Mr. Honghten. The carving 
has been done by Mr. Broad, and the heating and 
ventilating by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. 
The Purbeck marble shafts of the hal! are now 
undergoing restoration by Messrs. White, of 
Millbank. 

The expenditure on these works will probably 
amount to 22,600]. on the new buildings; 
3,5001. on the restoration of the hall, inclading 
a new oak roof throughout, and the restoration 
of the Parbeck marble; 2,5101. on the county 
offices, 

The cost of the new buildings gives a price of 
abous 10d. per cubic foot. 








Monument to Lord Byron.—It is stated 
that a committee has been formed in Venice, 
com of an equal number of Italians and 
Englishmen, for the Pre of organising a 
project for the erection of a monument to Lord 


Byron at some suitable spot in the Venetian 
territories. Contributions are earnestly requested 
iz furtherance of this scheme. 
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REPORT ON THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS AND MANAGEMENT BILL. 


ROTAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


We understand that the following report, with 
some verbal alterations, has been agreed upon 
by the Council :— 

This Bill, which has been brought in by the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
embraces so many points connected with the 
professional officers of the Board, as well as 
with structural matters, that we have deemed 
it necessary to consider its provisions. This we 
have done more immediately in reference to its 
general scope, than with regard to its details 
minutely ; as no doubt they will be thoroughly 
examined elsewhere. 

A most important principle of the Bill is alladed 
to in the opening observations, in relation to the 
office of superintending architect of the Board, 
and to that of district surveyors constituted by 
statute, who are stated “to have powers and 
duties independent to a considerable extent of the 









[tween these the public will be unnecessarily 
perplexed; for by the Bill it is intended by the 
bye-laws to introduce modifications ia carrying 
out the enactments themselves. 

With regard to the examination and passing 
of persons, as qualified for the duties of district 
surveyor,—how are the Board, who are not 
necessarily duly qualified for this purpose, more 
exclusively competent than the R.1.B.A. to form 
@ jadgment thereon? for they have been 
hitherto authorised to that effect, conjointly 
with the Board. Are not the College of Physi- 
cians, the College of Surgeons, the Inns of 
Court, and the Law Institation, the bodies 
specially appointed for that purpose in their 
respective scientific departments, from their 
special qualifications; and have they not, from 
their i responsibilities, the greatest 
interest to pass only duly-qualified practitioners 
in their several callings ? 

We trust, therefore, that the 83rd section of 
the existing Building Act, 1855, will be retained, 
as to examinations by the R.1.B.A. Allusion has 





control of the Board ;” and this is considered by 
the Board to be an anomalous condition of things. | 
Under this impression the specific duties of these 
important offices, as hitherto laid down by Acts 
of Parliament, are not — buat are to be 
superseded by bye-laws to be made by the Board, 
who concentrate in themselves the functions 
therein to be stated; and the Board reserve to. 
themselves alone, Section 83, the regulating the | 
qualifications of surveyors to be appointed, and 
supersede the joint power, hitherto given to and 
exercised by the R.I.B.A., “ of examinations for | 
ascertaining the fitness of persons desirous to be so | 
appointed or employed.” 

Tt is also stated in this same paragraph, “ that | 
it is expected that an improved administration | 
will grow up, and that the public will be better 
satisfied when the Board (who are quite irre- 
sponsible), and not a number of half-independent 
officers, are charged with the duties to be per- 
formed,” who, however, it is omitted to be noticed; 
are amenable to the Board or Police Magistrates, 
and liable, by section xxxii., 2, of the existing 
Act (1855) to be dismissed and suspended, This 
power, which the Board possess, they would 
unquestionably exercise, were the superintending 
solbion or district surveyors to be found inca- 
pable, neglectful of their daties, irregular, or 
guilty of improper practices. 

But it is asked in how many cases since the 
Act of 1844 have the district surveyors been 
complained of, or convicted of arbitrary, or 
irregular, or illegal proceedings? How many 
are the complaints made by the builders or the 
public as to oppressive exercise of their powers, 
or as to neglect - Bee fifty-nine district eur- 
veyors, to justify their being superseded in the 
honourable status and position they occupy ander 


would the public be more protected from mal- 
practices, were they to arise, than at present. 
We conceive, that the powers given by 
Sections 81, 83, and 84, in regard to the employ. 
ment of district and other surveyors, are a most 
im ient substitution of the Board in the 
execution of the structural duties, as an uncon. 
trolled autocracy, instead of the equitable super- 
intendence by their officers responsible for every 
act and every omission. It is to be observed 
that hitherto the power of appointment to dis- 
trict surveyorships, by the Metropolitan Board, 
has been an honourable and experienced 
and duly qualified body of essional men, 
passed by the R.I.B.A. Bat by the provisions 
of the Bill there ia no guarantee that such in 
futare will be the case. The distriet surveyor, 
in his position as a professional man, is totally 
1 ; and he may be called upon to 
execate duties incompatible with his professional 
status, and be treated as a mere elerk of the 


works. 

Being thus degraded, his inflaence is lowered 
with the builders, who will consider him asa 
mere underling or servant, and he will be de- 
prived of any personal aathority over so influen- 
tial a class of men, so necessary to induce 
immediate compliance with his requirements as 
to any irregularities. 

The recervation.to the Board of receiving all 
notices and fees, will introduce a complex and 
confasing cireumlocution in such transactions, 
and may involve useless formal attendances at 
the central office of the Board, and unnecessary 
correspondence, when the time of the officers 
ought to be oceupied upon the duties in their 
districts. Besides which it will neces itate the 
publication of two bodies of ions ~that 





the existing statates? And to what extent | finally 


been made to the assumed absolate powers of 
the Board. This may be illustrated by reference 
to sections 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 41, 42, 44, and 70, 
where the words unless in any case the Board 
otherwise allow, enable them to override or 
modify precise requirements, and which autho- 
rity is more generally given in Section 48 of the 
Bill. And Section 72 seems to supersede in 
certain cases the powers of any Vestry, District 
Board, or the Commissioners of Sewers. 

In Section 5, page 4, we consider that Public 
Slaughter-houses should be included under the 
definition of Public Buildings. In Section 21, 
Part I1., we think, that any building erected on 
the grounds of a railway, of not for the immediate 
purposes of the railway, or if for the occupation, 
dwelling, or purposes of trade by other parties, 
shonid be subject structurally to the regulations 
of the Building Act. 

In Part 1X., Sections 50-3, we think that all 
notices for a new building should contain or be 
accompanied by a block plan, showing ite posi- 
tion in relation to adjoining buildings, otherwise 
any intended irregularity of frontage could not 
be anticipated, as contemplated in Section 52. 
Wesubmit that it would be desirable for parties, 
giving notice of any intended erection or work, 
to [pay at the time half the amount of the fee. 
Because, Ist, very frequently buildings are not 
begun thongh notice be given; 2nd, and some. 
times are begun but not continued, and are 
pulled down; 3rd, or are delayed completion 
for several years. In such cases the Surveyor 
has no compensation for entering on his books ; 
reporting such notices to the Board ; or for watch. 
ing the commencement, as in the case of new 
buildings, or repairs in the rear; or for superin- 
tending part of an erection discontinued; and 
, making a return of discontinuance. 

In Part XL, 63, par. 2, we consider that every 
building, structure, or work, ceasing to be 
exempt or privileged, should be made conforma) le 
to the Act before being used, 

In questions of arbitration, section 97, we 
think that, where differences arise as to oon- 
struction, the arbitrator should be an architect 


or surveyor. 

In Part X1V., as to sewers and drains, section 
80, it would seem that the requirement that the 
level of a drain for a building should not bv 
below the level of the crown of a sewer muat be 
an error; for the best point practically is, 
that a drain should enter a sewer only a certain 
distance, say 12 in., as hitherto practised, above 
the invert, which is directly contrary to this 
rule. 
Section III. In previous Acta the duties and 
functions of the district surveyors are specifically 
laid down. Should not they, therefore, be 
specified in the Act as ® guarantee to suck 
officers ¢ Otherwise the Board may require daties 
inconsistent with the position and technical 
duties of the surveyor, as perhaps to carrying 
out the Clause 73, where he may be directed to 
report upon and summon the “ Street Artist” 
for stencilling, drawing, or painting on any pave- 
ment or footway in @ street, in that clause pro- 
hibited! De minimo curat ler,—a duty more 
fit for the police than for @ district sur- 
veyor. 

As to the Schedules. 


Part I1.—It is not clearfrom its contiguity to 
previous Part I. whether Part LI. is repealed or 
retained. 

As to the definition of fire-resisting materials, 
the Board have power (8) to approve eny mate. 
rial from time to time as fire-resisting, even felt, 





is, of the law itself, and of the bye-laws. Be- 
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brown poper, or canvas, which has sometimes 
been used for roofing. 

And in 12, no reason is assigned why a stone 
or slate staircase shall not have its steps tailed 
into the wall. 

Part III. Fire-resisting Doors. 

The requirement as to filling in and rendering 
with concrete fire-resisting doors formed of suf. 
ficient wrought-iron framing, seems incomprehen- 
sible. And although iron doors are required to be 
put up in certain warehouses, there is no obliga- 
tion to shut them at night. 

Fifth Schedule-—We think there is consider- 
able obscurity in the term “ground story,” and 
it should not be used in the Bill, as it admits 
of various interpretations, and may mean a base- 
ment story on the lower level of a yard or 
garden behind a house, or the story on the 
higher level of the street or way in front. It 
would be better to adopt the words basement, 
entrance story, and first story above the entrance 
story, which will distinctly indicate the respec. 
tive several lower floors or stories of a house, 
and avoid the confusion which has arisen hitherto 
and is likely to arise from the use of the term 
“ ground story.” 

Sicth Schedule.—We think it desirable, in 
order to settle doubts and difficulties upon the 
subject, and to legalise the existing practice, 
that the following paragraph should be added 
at the end of the first division in regard to open 
spaces in the rear :— 

“Provided always, that the back space on 
the level of the entrance floor may be occupied | 
by a shopor warehouse, if lighted and ventilated | 
by askylight above in the ceiling or roof, and 
be not used for sleeping in.” 

Schedule XIJ.—In regard to the fees, we pre- | 
sume that the sums to be paid on Public Build. | 
ings and School Houses are to be in addition to 
the amounts previously laid down for ordinary 
buildings, in consideration of the responsibility 
and extra duties required for them; otherwise 
the remuneration is inadequate. 

Conclusion.—We are not aware that the Me- 
tropolitan Board has consulted the district 
surveyors, or required their advice and opinion 
in drawing up this Bill. In fact, we should 
think the contrary, for there is not a page relating 
to structaral matters which does not require 
many corrections, which the experience of those 
practical officers would have suggested. We 
think there is much confusion in the require- 
ments of this Bill as (exempli gratia) to party 
structures and the rights of building owners and 
adjoining owners, contained in one separate part 
of the existing Act of 1855, but here is this 
Bill confusedly mixed up with other matter. 

In fact, we are of opinion that if, instead of 
an entirely new Bill, the old Act had been 
retained, being so well practically understood 
by district surveyors and builders and proved by 
experience, and had been amended as the working 
of so many years would suggest, the result 
would have been more satisfactory, both to the 
public and to all engaged in carrying it out. 
At the same time we consider the appointment 
of a magistrate with assessors specially for the 
Act, section 86, to be very judicious, as there 
will be a greater chance of correct decisions on 
matters most frequently of a purely technical 
nature; and ‘greater uniformity in the interpre. 
tation of the Act will result. 





THE MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH, 
AND THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS 
AND MANAGEMENT BILL. 


Ara meeting of the Society of the Medical Officers of 
Health, on Saturday, Dr. Liddell called the attention of 
the members to the Bill now before Parliament, ‘“‘ The 
Metropolitan Buildings and Management Bill.” e said 
the Act was framed in so imperfect a manner, and fell so 
short of its requirements, that its second reading should 
be sturdily opposed. He criticised in detail several 
clauses, which were either ambiguously worded, or defec- 
tive in their provisions, The precautions to insure proper 
light and ventilation were notably absent, and he strongly 
condemned the power vested in a Local Board by schedule 6, 
allowing discretiona »wers in such an important matter 
as ventilation. The Bi i did not prevent houses being built 
back to back, thus excluding hight and air, It did not 
enact that each house should have a yard of its own, and 
e closet of its own. It did not touch upon roads or foot. 
ways; and, finally, did not provide for proper drainage. 
A Bill more deficient in wise proposals, and altogether 
more impotent, he maintained, it was difficult to conceive, 
It was not so good a measure even as the one which it 
was intended to supersede, and omitted a very valuable 
preamble and clauses directly affecting sanitation. He 
wanted to see a law directing that no new house should 
be occupied until it had been certified by a competent 
person that it was, in all respects, fit for habitation ; and 
this, if acted upon, would really practically serve all 
ends. The Bill was referred to the Geueral Purposes 
Committee to report, 





NEWS FROM PARIS. 


New Churches.—The late Archbishop Lebow 
commenced, some years before his death, the 
execution of a simple plan for bettering the 
moral and material condition of the Paris 
labouring classes. This plan was the erection 
of a considerable number of churches in the 
more populous parts of Paris. He conceived 
that by this means the Voltairian labouring 
classes might earn high wages, and fashion at 
the same time the instruments of their spiritual 
regeneration. It is possible that the plan suc- 
ceeded in a measure, for the present Cardinal- 
Archbishop has taken it up, and is vigorously 
putting it into practice. No later than October 
the new church of St. Francois de Sales was 
consecrated in the workmen’s quarter of 
Monceaux; and last week, in the Villette Fau- 
bourg, a second, named St. George’s, in accom. 
plishment of a vow of Mgr. Darboy, was formally 
inaugurated. This latter edifice occupies a space 
of 12,000 métres, which gives it about the same 
dimensions as St. Eloi and St. Frangois de Sales. 
It numbers 32 métres in length by 23 métres 
(of which 17 matres are taken up by the nave) 
in breadth. The key-stone of the vault measures 
18 métres from the basement. The body, con- 
taining seven arches, is flanked by rather spacious 
minor naves. The style of the edifice is Roman. 
esque. Its facade terminates in a quadrangular 
tower, surmounted by a spire. The cost of con- 
struction amounts to no more than 200,000 
francs. Onthe other hand, the projected church 
of the Sacré Coour, at Montmartre, progresses 
but slowly. A fierce battle, it will be remem- 
bered, was fought on the subject by the legislative 
Right and Left, and to elicit a public condem. 
nation of the Opposition, a subscription was set 
on foot to defray the cost of the building. This 
plan having produced but an insignificant sam, 
the works have been discontinued from time to 
time, and, after the labour of a year, are not 


yet raised above the level of the soil. 


Archeological Restorations.—-The Paris Muni- 


cipal Council is endeavouring to unite the utile 


with the dulce. It is negotiating the purchase 
of a large block of buildings in the chiffonniers’ 
quarter, which encumbers the historical tower of 
the Dukes of Burgundy, the ancient dwelling- 
place of Jean-sans-Peur. The tower is to form 
part of a series of school buildings, where poor 
pupils of both sexes will be received, and their 
teachers lodged. Moreover, a subsidy will be 
demanded from the Government for the renova- 
tion and maintenance of the historic monument. 
Another curiosity of old Paris to be renovated 
by the Municipal Council, is an ancient bas relief 
on the fagade of a house in the Rue Mont Par- 
nasse, which represents Julius Cassar on horse- 
back. It is set in a salient frame over the 
porte cochére, and measures 1 mitre 50 centi- 
metres in height, and 80 centimdtres in width. 


Cesar is represented with the imperial insignia ! 


and the laurel wreath; before him is a group 
bareheaded. The origin of the sculpture is un- 
known. All that has been discovered concern- 
ing it is, that it served early in the sixteenth 
century as the sign of a Café de Jules César, in 
the Rue de la Harpe. The restoration of an his- 
torical monument has also been commenced in 
the Rue de la Ferronnerie. In 1610 the ground- 
floor was occupied by an apothecary, and it 
was here that Henry IV. was transported after 
his assassination by Ravaillac. A terra-cotta bust 
of the king was placed over the doorway a few 
months after the event. 

The right wing of the Palace of the Institute 
is undergoing a radical transformation. The 
alterations, which are nearly completed, are 
destined to afford room for the Archwological 
Museum of Mdme. de Caln. The new musenm 
is composed of a vestibule, at the further end 
of which a deep niche has been constructed 
to receive the bust of the lady, and of two 
parallel galleries, 25 métres long, situated to 
the right and left of the vestibule. Each of the 
galleries, lighted by five broad windows, is 
ornamented with pilasters supporting iron beams, 
which divide the ceiling into four parts. Each 
of these spaces will be covered by frescoes by 
the prizeholders of the Ecole de Rome. 

Medals.—An exchange of commemorative 
medals has just taken place between the 
cities of London and Paris. Among those 
from the latter capital are the medals strack in 
memory of the construction of the churches 
Sainte Clotilde, Saint Bernard, Saint Augustin, 
the Trinité, Saint Ambroise, Notre Dame de 
Clignancourt, and of the completion of the 
Central Markets, the Tribunal of Commerce, 





the Abattoirs of Villette, and the new Palace of 
Justice. There are also the commemorative 
medal of the piercing of the Great Boulevards, 
and one reproducing the celebrated wall paint. 
by Ingres, ‘‘ The Apotheosis of Napoleon I.” 
The Venus of Milo.—M. Ficard terminates his 
studies in the Temps on the Venus of Milo with 
the mention of some curious artistic facts. He 
has already demonstrated that the statue was 
injured in a struggle which took place between 
the French sailors and the Greek islanders, who 
dragged it with cords through the rocky defiles 
of the coast. But his complementary state- 
ments relate to facts which are less known and 
more important. It appears that with the 
statue certain fragments relating to it were re- 
mitted to M. Marcellus, and these fragments are 
still in the cellars of the Louvre. The most 
important are,—“ No. 3, the upper part of the 
hair, vulgarly called the chignon, which I replaced 
with my own hands, and which adapted itself 
marvellously to the upper part of the skull. 
No. 4, a fore-arm of imperfect form, and muti. 
lated. No. 5, half a hand holding an apple. 
These last two objects seemed to me to be made 
of the same marble, and similar in grain to the 
statue; but I could not affirm that they do not 
belong to a Venus of character unknown to me.” 





THE NEW PEABODY BUILDINGS, 
STAMFORD-STREET. 


One of the largest piles of dwellings for the 
industrial classes which the Peabody trustees 
have hitherto built, is now in course of erection 
on a plot of land, upwards of two acres in extent, 
in Duke-street, Stamford-street. These build- 
ings, which consist of sixteen separate blocks, 
are almost completed, and ready for occupation, 
the internal arrangements and fittings being in 
an advanced state, and it is expected that the 
tenants will take possession in the early part of 
summer. The several blocks are each 70 ft. long 
and 32 ft. deep. They are 50 ft. high, consisting 
of the ground floor and four stories above. At 
the entrance from Duke-street, out of Stamford. 
street, there isa block fronting each side of a 
Spacious roadway of the same width as the street. 
Two other blocks, ranning east and west, have 
their frontage to Duke-street. Turning to the 
right leads into an open space, on each side of 
which there are three other blocks. In the 
centre of the two blocks facing Duke.street, a 
passage, about 16 ft. in width, leads into a large 
open square, containing an area of about 5,000 
superficial feet. On the right hand of this open 
space there are two more blocks, having their 
frontages to the square ; whilst on the left hand 
side there are three blocks running east and 
west, with openings, or what may be called 
streets, 32 ft. in width, between each block. At 
the south side of the square there is another 
block, alongside which, proceeding in a southern 
direction, there is again a passage the same 
width as that already named, which leads into 
another open space, on each side of which are 
the three remaining blocks at the south boundary 
of the site. The extreme depth of the site upon 
which the buildings stand, from the Duke-street 
entrance to the Roupell-street boundary on the 
south side, is 445 ft., and the extreme width 
300 ft. They are uniform in design and external 
appearance with the buildings in Blackfriars. 
road, and their internal arrangements also gene. 
rally correspond with those buildings; but in 
one particular they differ from the last-named 
structures. Each block has its separate wash. 
bouse, with coppers, wringing-machines, drying- 
rooms, and laundry, at the top of the building; 
whilst at the establishment in Blackfriars the 
wash-house and laundry are in a separate 
building, used in common by the whole of the 
tenants. The new buildings will accommodate 
336 families, there being 21 tenements in each 
block. The architect is Mr, Darbishire, and 
Messrs. Cubitt & Co. are the builders ; Mr, 
Lumsden being clerk of works. 








Ely Chapel.—A Roman Catholic paper states 
“That there is no longer any danger lest that 
noble monument of ancient Christian art, Ely 
chapel, near Holborn, should be doomed, as was 
lately apprehended, to destruction by railway 
iconoclasts. Ely chapel, which is now held on a 
lease, shortly about to expire, by a Welsh com. 
munity, has been bought by Father Lochart, of 
the Order of the Fathers of Charity, and mass 
will soon again be offered up in that noble 
chapel for the first time since the Reformation.” 
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OLD LONDON AS VISIBLE IN MAPS. 


Att have heard of that famous leather boot 
which had so many times been altered and 
repaired with new pieces, that at last nothing 
of it, as it at first existed, remained; yet still 
was it the same boot, and noother. This has 
puzzled not a few mortals who have looked at it, 
and thought of it as an exceptional phenomenon, 
but it is not so, for the very same process goes 
on, and is now going on, in most large towns and 
cities. The old town or city gradually and 
almost imperceptibly disappears, and the new 
one takes its place. It is the old town still, with 
the old name and remembrances, yet is all 
and everything in it new, and not a fragment of 
the original work may remain in it. It is 
old, and yet it is new. Take London city, for 
instance, and compare it as it is to-day with the 
same town as it existed even a century back, and 
then again with it as in the days of good Queen 
Bess, and in Shakepeare’s time, and as it may be 
seen in the map we have already alluded to, 
published in 1560 (about), and then with the town 
“as we may picture it to ourselves in the early 
Gothic days, before the “ Renaissance” was 
even so much as thought of. A really good 
“History of London” is yet a desideratam, 


with pictures of it in the several centuries as_ 
they followed each other, and as all things in and | 


about the great city passed away and became 
new again, and again grew old. 


reasons for feeling an interest in such building 
changes as these in the instance of great London. 


London was the stage in and about the year of, 


yrace 1600, and before and after, wherein our 
Shakspeare did his work in this world, and it 
must needs be of nosmall interest to get a glimpse, 
even if but a passing one, of the town, and its 
streets, as they were when he lived, and as they 
contrasted with those same streets and byeways, 
and houses nowadays,—all the same in name and 
position, but still so different, so altered, and so 
metamorphosed. A right curious subject, grow- 
ing stranger and stranger as you lookat it. A 


few dates may help to make the subject clearer, | 


and will help us to realise more thoroughly the 
changes that have occurred. It would seem to 
be vain to attempt to picture to ourselves old 
‘“‘Roman” London, though we have often won- 


gone to work on it, and tried to reproduce it. 


French imaginative power and hand skill, if not 
our own, might well find delight. 
enough dreamed of it. Roman London! Wat- 
ling-street as it now is, and threatens to become; 
Watling-street in its old quaint Gothic and 
timber building days; and the Roman Watling- 
street, or “ via,” this last perhaps the strangest 
of all, could we but get a glimpse of it. No 
maps in those days, and no record now of what 
turned right and left out of famous Watling- 
street. So we must come later down in time for 
a first record, however faint. One of the earliest, 
may be the very earliest record of past London, 
‘lates about 1547, and is not a plan or map, but 
« view, and the next is the bird’s-eye plan and 
view, which may be seen in the City of London 
Library, done in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
it dates about the year 1560, as near as 
may be, and really and truly takes the 
spectator into the very city itself, and into 
its quaint and picturesque streets and high- 
ways and byeways. It is not in any sense 
an imaginative production, but a picture of 
reality as it once was, quite as literal and truth- 
fulas anything Hollar ever produced. All themain 
thoroughfares are shown, and with their names 
clearly written on them, so that there can be no 
sort of mistake. There is of course the river Thames, 
plain enough, with the Queen’s state-barge and 
its following, and the Fleet Ditch, and other 
water-courses. And then there is what would 
be called now-a-days the strangest sight of all— 
old London-bridge with its row of timber-built 
houses on either side of it. A capital perspective 
of this strange street of houses is given on this 
map, and it shows more than all else how far off 
we now are from it and from things as they had 
existence in that strange and quainttime. If 
the picturesque be sought for, here in this bridge 
over the water, it most surely was to be found, 
for nothing can well be conceived to be more 
“picture” forming than the way down this 
broken row of quaint irregular and timber-built 
honses. There is nothing in London town now- 
a-days that has any place by the side of it as an 
“architectural” picture. This is to be seen 
even in this matter-of-fact plan and likeness of 





_might imagine ourselves gazing at another town 
We have often | 
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bridge of houses disappeared in the Great Fire of 
London, in the year 1666, an important date to re- 
member, when speculating on the old and new. 
Datesare dry reading to not afew people, but they 
areimportant, and not alittleusefal here ; for be it 
noted in passing that Shakspeare came to Lon- 
don in, or very near to, the year 1585, so that 
in this picture of London we may see, not the 
city as it now is, but the city as he saw it, and 
must have seen it, and so looking down the 
narrow streets with gable-ended fronts, we 
actually do see the very streets down which he 
must have passed, almost daily, with his 
“company ” sometimes to and from his famous 
theatres—sometimes the Globe, and sometimes 
the Blackfriars. Between a modern fine and 
fashionable highway, and these narrow and 
darkened passages, there is indeed a contrast; 
and to those whom it concerns food enough for 
thought and speculation. We could fill much 
space here with cogitations, theatrical and 
otherwise, but must needs forbear ; the times are 
practical, ard dreamings forbidden, but we can- 
not help asking here—what the loss or the gain, 
in the exchanging the London Bridge of the past 
for that of the present, with each its surroundings 
and belongings. There can be no doubt that the 
bridge, as at present, is by a long way the most 
convenient of the two, and the strongest and the 
easiest to pass over, as far as footways are con- 


| cerned, and cart and horse traffic, and it may be 
The world, indeed, has more than the usual 


the cleanest; but when we come to things 
artistic and picturesque, and picture-composing, 
and mind-entertaining, and eye-satisfying, then 
it is that the distance and difference between 
the two things becomes, indeed, noteworthy, and 





not a little puzzling. For the mere act of walk- 
ing across with ease and speed the London 
Bridge as it now is, of solid granite, is of 
course an improvement on the old one, not 80 | 
firm or so stable; but for the mental pleasure | 
in the walk, and for the artistic and contempla- 
tive eye, the old bridge, as Shakspeare saw it, | 
and walked over it, must have had the best of | 
it !—the poetry of bridge-building, we will call it. 

Successive “ Londons,” therefore, even as they | 
are to be viewed and understood on maps, are | 
things of note, and carry us into the several | 
centuries in a way which hardly anything else 


can do; and it is interesting even to glance at | 
dered that some imaginative painter has not 


a map of London as it was at the beginning | 


'even of the present century, before railways | 
It is worth the effort, and is a thing in which | 


were thought of, or had any existence. We | 


altogether. High-roads on a map, as in reality, 
are different things from railroads ; and there is 
a sort of desolation about the outskirts of a 
town, when railroads are not scattered over it, 
which gives a map quite an antique and old- 
fashioned look. The smallness of the City be. 
comes not a little striking when compared with 
its present dimensions. Shakspeare’s London 
could have been barely three miles across from 
east to west, and not more than two miles 
from north to south. Contrast these smal! 
dimensions with the present mileage,—thirteen 
miles one way and eight miles the other, with 
“rails,” which seem to indefinitely extend the 
brick-and-mortar streets, and to almost devour 
the country and the green fields as they thread 
their tortuous way through them. And then, 
again, the height of the present London houses 
in the thronged thoroughfares: why they reach 
well nigh to the old charch towers and steeples, 
and serve but to dwarf them. What, we some. 
times think, would the thoughts of the inhabi-. 
tants of Fleet.street, as it then was when this 
map was drawn, have been, could they but have 
imaged to themselves what their low and humble 
tenements were destined in the fatare to grow 
up to? In this old map of London we can seea 
little of this. 

So many questions crop up and force them. 
selves on attention while looking at these mapa 
of the present and past, that it is difficult to 
determine what to leave unsaid. But the main 
interest architecturally and artistically lies in 
the special and distinctive character of the 
streets, in their arrangements and planning, and 
in the individuality of the houses in them, and 
in the comparative narrowness of the streets, 
perhaps, more than all; for it is in those narrow 
ways that the “ picturesque” grows so Juxuri- 
antly. Inthe map we are looking at, so fortu. 
nately preserved, all this and a good deal more 
may be plainly enough seen; and the question 
forces itself on the attention, very difficult to 
get rid of, much less to answer satisfactorily, 





What is architectural, or rather perhaps artistic 
“improvement and progress”? We do not 
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[ old London. Be it remembered that this unique hesitate to affirm that did bat a bond fde old 


London street, with all its drawbacks and sins 
upon its roofs, still exist, it might be closed at 
either end, and opened now and then as a 
picture-show and book of quaint architecture, 
and would be pronounced a place full of artistic 
and architectural teaching, and means of im. 
provement, and food for the artist mind in its 
many details, and quaintnesses, and architec- 
turesque inconveniences. It is really mind 
versus matter, mental interest overpowering 
bodily inconvenience and discomfort. Can, then, 
the two be combined in any and in what way ? 
It is a curious and artistically intricate problem, 
and may exercise the skill and ingenuity of those 
who love mystery, and difficulties, d hard 
problems. Such should study well this map, so 
carefully copied and reproduced in facsimile, 
that all may see it who care to do so. 





MOVEMENTS IN EDINBURGH. 


An American gentleman visiting this city 
gives expression in the public prints to his 
admiration of its beauty, not the least remark- 
able items of which are the numerous buildings 
surrounded by ornamental grounds, erected for 
educational purposes. In the grounds attached 
to one of these—Stewart's Hospital,—his atten- 
tion was directed to a :otice that the ground 
attached to it was offered for building purposes, 
and he expresses his surprise that such an act 
of vandalism is contemplated. Public attention 
having been directed to this attempt an outcry 
was raised against it, and apparently the 
attempt is abandoned. This institution is under 
the charge of the Merchant Company, which 


' body has three other similar institutions under 
its direction. 


These institutions were of a 
similar character to the Blue Coat School, but 
powers have recently been obtained for divesting 
them of their monastic character, and converting 
them into day schools, with a few foundationers, 
who are boarded out, and where a liberal educa- 


| tion is given at a very moderate charge to the 


children of the citizens generally. It is difficult 
to see why this change in the character of the 
institutions should lead to the destruction of 


| their ornamental surroundings, unless it be with 


the purpose of increasing the endowments, and 
thereby enhancing the benefits to be derived 
from them; but a gain in that direction would 
hardly be compensated for by the loss in 


| another. 


In our last building notes we stated that the 
ground to the north of the Queensferry-road had 
been offered for building purposes, and remarked 
upon the beauty of the situation, which com. 
mands fine views of the Forth, the Fife Hills, 
and the wooded heights of Corstorphine. This 
ground it is thought desirable to keep open, and 
a committee has been formed with the view of 
having it converted intoa public park; so that 
we have here the anomaly of a recognised public 
body endeavouring to cover the ornamental 
grounds under their charge with buildings, and 
a voluntary association formed for the purpose 
of preventing building on unornamented private 
property, and converting it into an ornamental 
park. 

The park question is also under discussion in 
the Town Council. A plan has been obtained 
from Mr. Kemp, of Birkenhead, for laying out 
the meadows. This ground consists of an oblong 
level grasa sward, extending to about a mile in 
length from east to west, and about 300 yards 
in breadth. It is bordered by a belt of trees, 
and surrounded by buildings, except to the south. 
weat, where there is an open space called 
“ Brantsfield Links.” The plan embraces nume- 
rous walks and clamps of shrubbery, and the 
contracting of the breadth of a broad central 
avenue, which bisects the ground from north to 
south. The south-west, being the prevailing 
wind, sweeps with considerable force down the 
Links and across the meadows, and any attempt 
at growing shrubs there hitherto has not been 
successful. The expanse of verdure is, on the 
other hand, in excellent condition, and it is 
contended that it would be unadvisable to cut it 
up too much and divest the ground of its meadow. 
like character, and that all that is needed is a 
judicious planting of forest trees and the for- 
mation of walks where absolutely necessary. It 
is also contended that, by contracting the central 
walk, it would not be improved, and that an 
inner row of young trees would not flourish 
under the overhanging branches of those now 
bordering the avenue. 

The foundation stone of a Home for Sisters of 
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Charity, in connexion with All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church, Broughton-street, has been laid at the 
north-west angle of that building. Mr. Robert 
Anderson is the architect. 

The Royal Blind Asylum falling short of the 
requirements, a new asylum for females is in 
course of erection, at a cost of 13,0001., from 
the designs of Mr. Charles Leadbetter, architect. 
The site is to the north of a new road to be 
formed connecting the old and new roads to 
Libberton. The front elevation shows a clock 
tower in the centre, rising to a height of 80 ft., 
surmounted by a dome; the body of the build. 
ing is three stories in height, and is flanked by 
wings having mansard roofs. Besides sleeping- 
accommodation, there is a dining-hall 45 ft. by 
28 ft.,two workrooms 72 ft. by 20 ft., library, &. 
It is to be surrounded by a space of four acres 
of ground, and laid out and planted ornamentally. 

The great central hall of the Museum of 
Science and Artis nowcompleted. The western 
wing still remains to be built in order to carry 
out the design in its entirety. 
the west of this important public building, there 


is a congeries of old and ugly buildings, which it | 


is to be regretted were not acquired by the 
Improvement Trust; their value has been con- 
siderably enhanced by the improvements effected 


in the neighbourhood, and there is small hope | 


of their being brought into harmony with the 
surroundings. 
A public meeting has been held with the view 


of promoting the collection of funds for the | 


proposed new medical class-rooms in connexion 
with the University. Much sympathy was ex- 


pressed with the movement, and upwards of | 
58,0001, has been subscribed towards the sum of | 


100,0001. required. It is expected that Govern- 
ment will give a grant in aid, and the balance 
will doubtless be forthcoming in due course. 
The new Presbyterian Charch at Palmerston- 
place, designed by Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, in 
the Italian style (the design of which was 


formerly described by us), is nearly completed | 
as regards the exterior; it is suitable to the | 


locality, and not without merit as a design, 
though somewhat tame and characterless. A 


better effect would, we think, have been obtained | 


if instead of two low towers one only of greater 
importance had been adopted. 


The committee formed for the restoration of | 


the choir of St. Giles’s have now completed their 
undertaking. The eight niches in the reredos 
have been filled in with statuettes in Caen stone 


of prophets and evangelists, and reliefs illustra. | 
tive of the beatitudes bave been inserted in the | 


panels of the pulpit. The carving has been 
skilfully executed by Mr. Rhind, from the designs 
of Mr. Hay, the architect for the restoration. 
The expense of the restoration has exceeded the 
estimated amount by upwards of 3,0001., and 
this it seems was caused by the action of the 
Government requiring the royal pew to be placed 
at the west end of the choir instead of near the 
east as at first contemplated. 
necessitated an elevation in the seats allotted to 
the judges, as also to those of the magistrates of 
the city. 


Immediately to | 


| panies to be considerable and well deserving 


| attention.” 
| The following are the conclusions adopted by 
\the Committee from all the evidence, as well 
|that taken before recent Parliamentary com. 
mittees, as that taken before the Committee 
| itself :— 
| 1. That of the separate sections of the eight trading 
water companies’ services, in the metropolis, only about 
| one-third of the mains are kept in a state of constant high 
| pressure, by the want of proper hydrants and apparatus, 
| in constant use and preparation; there is frequent delay 
| in obtaining adequate supplies for extinguishing and pre- 
| venting the spread of ordinary fires, causing frequent loss 
| of life and great loss of property. # 

2, That from these defects in the existing provisions for 
protection against ordinary fires and incendiarism, and 
| from entire dependence on separate sectional and inde- 
| pendent supplies with only the existing defective appa- 
| ratus, the metropolis is now, from large and increasing 
| masses of ill-protected buildings, peculiarly exposed to 
| increasing dangers on the oceurrence of any fire from 
| aecident or design during hurricane winds, to devastating 
| conflagrations, such as those which have occurred at 
Chicago and Boston. 

3. That to guard against extraordinary conflagrations, 
| as well as to check ordinary fires, measures ought to be 





| taken with the least delay to put the whole of the metro- 
| polis on the constant system of supply, under such con- 
| ditions that the entire force of the whole area of supply 
| may be brought to bear upon any considerable fire occurring 
in any part of it. 

4. That whilst there are frequently serious deficiencies 
| in the supplies of water under the existing conditions, 
there is a constant waste of between thirty and forty muil- 
lions of gallons daily,—a quantity equivalent to the ade- 
quate supply of between one and two millions of additional 
population,—a waste which lowers power and can ouly be 
saved by putting the entire supply on @ public footing. 

5. That whilst the executive arrangements for the 
administration of the supplies are disjointed and defective 
In important parts, there is an estimated waste of up- 
wards of 1°0,000/, per annum of expenditure beyond what 
would suffice for the administration of a more efficient 
combined system of local administration. 

6. That this sum, which may be saved by unity of 
management, would suffice to relieve the consumers of 
water from the expenses of altering their house services, 
to defray the expense of the new hydrants required, and 
of making the other arrangements needed for the protec- 
tion of the metropolis against extraordinary conflagra- 
tions, as well as to give better protection against the 
ordinary losses of life and property from fire, as well as 
| effect some needed sanitary improvements. 
| 7. That under practical arrangements, whilst the share- 
holders and officers of the several companies may receive 
liberal compensation on recognised principles, the con- 
sumers may receive an improved constant supply, and 
the public may receive additional service without addi- 
tional rates. 

8. That, from the inadequacy of administrative areas, 
land from defective constitutions, inadequate functions, 
j} and from the want of the special scientitic preparation 
jand special agencies natal the chief existing local 

authorities, as now constituted, are ineligible to effect 
with efficiency and economy the complete change of the 
system of metropolitan water supply required.’ 

9. That, under existing conditions, and the urgency of 
| the earliest arrangements, the most expedient practical 
course for protecting life and property, and staying 
accruing waste, will be to appoint a special commission, 
provisionally, to get the several parts together, to supply 
| the specified defects in the apparatus, and to get the 
| whole into the earliest complete action, in one system, 
and that system a public one.” 


There are questions, adds the report, remain- 
ling for consideration,—as to the alterations 
|required in the functions of the police in con- 
/nexion with those of the Fire Brigade, for 


: | working an improved system of water-supply for | 
his alteration | 


| the collateral sanitary question as to street- 


with the cornice above, is canted octagonally at 
the four corners into recesses, which contain 
statues. Each of these statues is flanked by two 
columns, with bases and capitals, whereon the 
upper cornice rests. 

The floor is upheld by a large central shaft 
and four angle pillars under the statues, and the 
whole is based on the nave floor by a massive 
plinth, which extends northward to carry the 
steps. At the foot of the steps are newel pillars, 
with caps and bases, against which abut the 
handrails, and between which are the two lower 
steps. On the platform, north of these, rises 
the spandrel masonry, which carries the other 
eight steps, and on this rest the two sets of four 
pairs of baluster pillars, which support the hand. 
rails between the last-named newel pillars and 
the upper cornice. 

The details of the work may be thus briefly 
described. The plinth of the pulpit is square, 
having a moulded torus, with foliated angles. 
The circular base of the central shaft is richly 
moulded and carved with two sets of cable and 
bead ornament, and the circular cap of it is 
highly ornamented with indented semicircular 
inverted cone-work, alternating with scroll and 
beak ornament. The bases of the smaller pillars 
at the angles have enriched torus mouldings, 
and the four capitals are carved with foliage, 
animals, and scroll-work, resting on which is an 
architrave elaborately wrought into interlaced 
arcading and bead-work, with foliage pendants, 
surmounted with a bed-mould of billet-work. 
All this is of the red sandstone. The massive 
central shaft is of red Ipplepen marble, and the 
four angle-shafts are of verd-antique. The 
whole is surmounted by a square slab of verd- 
antique, on which rests the pulpit proper. 
| The ascent, commencing between two red 
| marble pillars, with carved bases and caps (the 
| latter surmounted by a marble abacus), is formed 
by five platforms, each 12 in. high. On these rest 
| five red marble baluster pillars, with their stone 
| bases and capitals, and on each platform is placed 
an intermediate step, shorter, and with canted 
}ends, thus combining an easy ascent with a 
'massive and effective grouping of the pillars 
'and spandrels. Against the large pillars at the 

foot abut the handrails, rising to the cornice 
| which surmounts the pulpit. They are formed 
of a lower bed of stone, moulded and carved 
with foliage and bosses, and capped with a 
/ moulding of red marble. The upper openings of 
the baluster pillars are united tothe pulpit by 
}arches. The western spandre! bears the shields 
| of arms of the diocese and of the deanery. 

The body of the pulpit is formed by three 
| large square panels, enriched with deeply-cut 
circles, the mouldings of which consist of zigzag 
and billet work, surrounding respectively a 
floriated cross, an Agnus Dei, and a monogram. 
|The panels (which have carved eyelets) are 
flanked by six marble pillars, with moulded bases 
|and carved foliage capitals of stone, and these 
form recesses for the statues of the Evangelists. 





fire prevention; also questions of structural! pot ween the hoses fs &. eueeited tase to fo 
arrangements for the prevention of fire; and | panels, and between the caps an enriched foliage 
; ric : 


| 


cornice. The whole is terminated by a massive 


The town council for its part have | cleansing and road-watering by jets from the | 


| marble capping, moulded and wrought with nail. 


doubled the original subscription of 2501., but | hydrants, which are not so immediately press- |) naonaaile aan een ee ai eee 
, ’ 


Government has only inserted in the estimates | ing ag those treated of, and that may stand 
| ’ 


sum of 500/. for its part, which falls far short of | 
what was incurred by the position taken up by | 
Government, and a movement is to be made in | 
Parliament to procure from the Legislature an 
equitable adjustment of the debt. 

Workmen are engaged in putting in concrete 
for the foundations of the new cathedral. It 
will be a considerable time before much appear- 
ance is made, and before a few years are over 
we trust the funds will be forthcoming for carry. 
ing out the entire design in an effective manner. 





PROTECTION OF LONDON AGAINST 
CONFLAGRATION, 

Tur Society of Arts’ Committee on the means 
of protecting the metropolis against conflagra- 
tion, having examined and obtained information 
from persons of the highest practical experience 
on the subject referred to them, have presented 
their report to the Council of the Society. 
In the outset the report says :—‘‘It is proved 


that, by reason of defective mechanical and 
structural arrangements, as well as insuffi- 
cient supply of water, in addition to the 


danger of ordinary fires in single houses, or a 
few houses at a time, the metropolis is exposed 
to such extensive conflagrations as have occurred 
in the United States, at Chicago and Boston. 


over for separate examination and report. 

The report is signed, by order of the com. 
mittee, by Mr, P. Le Neve Foster, the secretary of 
the Society. 








THE NEW MEMORIAL PULPIT, PETER. 
BOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


Tuts important addition to the nave of the 
cathedral is the design of Professor E. M. Barry, 
R.A., and is the gift of the three sons of the 
late Canon John James, to whose memory it is 
dedicated. 

It occupies a space about 14 ft. long, and 6 ft. 
wide, near the choir screen, and a little south of 
the northern range of piers, and is 10 ft. high. 
The length of the structure is at a right angle 
with the axis of the church, and the position of 
the preacher is towards the west. 

The style and period of the architecture of the 
pulpit is that of the richest Norman, and is in 
accordance with the ancient cathedral. The 
materials employed are the red sandstone of 
Dumfries, the finer-grained red sandstone of 
Mansfield, the red Ipplepen marble, and the verd.- 
antique marble that of the veined serpentinons 
character. 

The principal feature in the design of the 
rostrum is on plan a large square. Its massive 





This danger is considered by insurance com- 


, floor supports the walls on three sides, which, 


and corresponding gaseliers of one jet each. It 
is further beautified by a large cushion of 
Utrecht velvet. 

Around the edge of the marble floor the 
following inscription is engraved and gilt :— 

IN . MEMORIAM . JOHANNIS . JAMES . 8.7.P, HUJUS . 
ECCLESIA . CATHEDRALIS , XL. ANNOS , CANONICI . 
P.C, PILIL, SUPERSTITES . A.D . MDCCCLXXIIT. OB . 
XV . DEC . MDCCCLXVIII . HTAT . LXXXV, 








NEW ALTAR IN THE CHURCH OF THE 
AUGUSTINIAN CONVENT AT BRUGES, 
BELGIUM. 


Ovr engraving shows a new altar for the 
chapel in the Rue des Carmes, Bruges, for which 
Messrs. Perry & Hanson, of York Buildings, 
Adelphi, have been instructed to prepare work. 
ing drawings and specifications. It is to be 
made entirely of Carrara and Belgian coloured 
marbles; the carved work heightened with gold. 

The chapel in which this is to be the secondary 
altar, is a picturesque seventeenth century build- 
ing, having a central dome, and with a choir for 
the ladies of the convent arranged as a second 
story over the nave. The present high altar 
is an elaborate work, manufactured in Rome, 
entirely of antique marbles. 
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NEW ALTAR IN THE CHURCH OF THE AUGUSTINIAN CONVENT, BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF ORIENTAL 
ORNAMENT. 


In the course of the paper by Mr. William 
Simpson, which was read at the Society of Arte, 
the reader said:— In all styles, and in all 
countries, the mere enrichment of surface by 
means of form and colour is to be found, and it 
must ever exist as one of the natural divisions of 
ornamental art, Still it is low art in this walk. 
It only appeals to the eye. It was not till orna- 
ment became symbolic that it appealed to the 
mind, and became in a sense high art. Symbolism 
no doubt began early, still not till a certain 
stage of civilisation had been reached ; for it 
implies thought, and the development of abstract 
ideas. The poetic faculty is to be found in very 
primitive races. The expression of this faculty 


in words we may be sure came first; its expres. | 


sion in symbols indicates more mature powers, 
and that definite ideas had been reached. The 
existence of a symbol implies something like a 
system with durability, for it requires the 
understanding of it by many who are organised 
into some form of society to accept the significa- 
tion which is meant. Without this condition no 
sign or symbol could exist; and they indicate 
that a state of progress had been reached by 
the human kind. As civilisation advanced, 
symbols seem to have multiplied with it, until a 
vast system came into existence. 

It is only beginning to dawn upon us how 
wide and comprehensive this system of sym- 
bolism had become in past times. It seems to 
have embraced everything. 
field were all symbols; the trees of the forest 


had each some sacred meaning ; the animal world | 


figures largely in the old system; the stars are 


known to us from the zodiac or forms of living | 


things, which are older than any history we 


possess ; the world itself became only a symbol, | 


and man was made in the image of God, thus 
completing this grand and beautiful 
The ceremonies of each faith were all symbolical, 


and the temples in which they were performed | 


were constructed with a meaning in each of 
their parts. From the primitive grove mound 


up to the elaborate Gothic cathedral, symbolism | 


is known to have been expressed. In the 


parables, myths, fables, and legends of the} 
past we have put into words only another form | 


of this symbolic tendency of the human mind. 
The Oriental has at all periods been essentially 
a religious man, and his literature and art are 
all devoted to his faith. His art was employed 
in making figures of his gods, or images of 
them: hence ancient symbolism is nearly all 
purely religious in its signification, and the 
symbolism of art in those past times now holds 
the place of one of the branches of the new and 
important science of comparative mythology. 
The more minute study of ornament and its 
emblems is also becoming most valuable in the 
regions of archwology. The explorations and 
excavations now going on in the East are giving 
us many remains of past times, and our only 
means of knowledge, in many cases, as to their 
makers or their date, has to be derived from the 


The flowers of the | 


system. | 


that Mr. Fergusson informed me that the wood 
had been inspected by a microscope, and this 
scientific test proved it to be of deodar pine, and 
not of sandal wood. Mr. Fergusson, at the same 
time, admitted that the ornament was in itself a 
sufficient evidence to prove that they could not 
be the original gates. 

There is a model of the Sanchi Tope in Central 
India at South Kensington, and a perfect fac 
simile of one of its gates. 

The lotus figures largely upon it, and if we 
analyse the signification given to this flower by 
both Buddhists and Brahmins, we find a key to 
much of the religious meaning of ancient sym. 
bolism. We have the lotus as an Egyptian 
ornament, and it figures in many ways in their 
system of decoration, but I am not quite sure 
whether our Egyptologists have exactly ex- 
plained the signification of this beautifal flower. 
| If they have not, the Buddhists give it a very 
| definite character. It is the Padmé of their 
| mantras, and according to the Brahminical form 
| of expression, it is the Sacti, or a symbol of the 
| female power of the universe. This very sacred 
| character given to the lotus by both Buddhists 
;}and Brahmine, has made it perhaps the most 
prominent feature of their ornament. It became 





on the base of every icon of this deity. The 
same form is repeated in the most of the Hindoo 
sculptures of their gods; and when lately in 
China, I was very much struck to find that 
this particular arrangement had been carried 
to that country, and was followed as the base 
of their architecture where marble or stone was 
used. 

The gateway of the Sanchi Tope gives us 
/ another very important symbol, and that ia the 
trisul, or trident. I know of no symbol which 
| seems to have been so widely used as this, and 
it was most sacred, for the sculptures represent 
it as being worshipped as the Deity itself. The 
Hindoos make this an emblem of Siva, and it is 
placed on most of the temples of that god. It 





'at Delphi. In that case it assumed the form of 
|a letter, and also as a letter of the Hebrew 
| alphabet it was the symbol on the phylactery of 
the Jews. Some sectaries of the Hindoos have 
| this symbol painted on their foreheads. Neptune 
is represented with the trident, and our own 
| Britannia has it in her hand under some suppo- 
| sition that it expresses her relation to the sea. 
| The Royal Sceptre of England, as weil as other 
| kingdoms, is surmounted with a triple form 
| similar to the fleur-de-lis; and a certain gentle- 
|}man, whose name ia never alluded to in good 
| society, also wields this piece of symbolism ; to 
| this may be added that the episcopal benedic. 
ition is given with the three fingers in this 
|} triune position. The fleur-de-lis is most pro- 
| bably only a variety of this form. Its shape in 
| early times is simply that of a trident, and it is 
| only recently that it was made into a lily or iris, 
| These numerous illustrations,—and many more 
{could be given,—of this emblem will give an 
idea as to how widespread it has been in ancient 
times. With such a variety of purpose as I have 


the throne of Buddha, and its petals may be seen | 


was over the gateway of the Temple of Apollo | 


have heard more than one theory expressed, but 
I would scarcely venture in the meantime upon 
an opinion. The question of the cross involves 
also the question as tothe meaning of the letter 
T, which is a cross in most of the old alphabets 
If this letter gets involved in this symboliem, it 
must necessarily involve the question of all the 
other letters, and we begin to see what a vast 
subject gets opened up for our study, and how 
little reliable authority we have to work upon 
Letters have always been looked upon as having 
been invented for writing, at least all theories have 
assumed this view of the subject; but it has 
oceurred to me, and I put it only as a cness, 
that letters existed first as symbols connected 
with worship, and became developed into phonetic 
powers. 

Up to the present day our ornament has been 
only a jumble of old forms, repeating in many 
cases the old symbols without caring about any 
significations they may have had. Modern orna. 
ment reached perhaps its lowest degradation of 
meaningless forms in that style known as 
“ Louis Quatorze,” and which I trust we have 
seen the last of. Now the beginning of a new 
| era is evident. I do not think that we wil! go 
| back to the old. The rigid interpretation of the 
second commandment is not now accepted, and 
the forms of vegetable and animal life are to be 
seen in the new style. Nature is being carefully 
studied, and her forms are used instead of con- 
ventional types of the past. This new style is 
not symbolical, nor is it religious. It cannot be 
so till the battle of the faiths is settled. If we 
were more fully agreed in religious pointes, the 
faculty in the mind which is always tending to 
| Symbolism would not be long in bringing fort! 
} fruit. 
| In the discussion which followed, Mr. Hep 
| worth Dixon said any one who had travelled in 
the East could not but have been struck with 
the symbolical forms observable in all monu- 
‘ments; no one could go into the bazaars in 
Jerusalem, Cairo, Alexandria, Stamboul, and 
other places, without being struck with what he 
might call the symbolism of the Oriental world 
Mr. Simpson had told them that the chief 
symbols beyond the Bosphorus were religious 
but he thought there were symbols in no way 
related to religion, viz., the symbola of the sub. 
jection of women. He was afraid that 








wae ns 


much in the minds of Orientals as the sym. 
bolism representing the high art. Rings, 
bracelets, collarets, and ankleta were all forms 


of symbolism, for it was well known that a 
slave, whether caught in battle, or bought in 
| the market, had a ring put on his leg, a collar 
round his neck, or a bracelet on his arm as a 
|sign of subjection. He was afraid that ladies 
at the present time forgot that the beantiful 
| symbolic art which they indulged in represented 
no other idea to the masculine Oriental mind 
than that of having put a stamp or mark upon 
| what he was pleased to think the inferior part 
of creation, and the gold chains only represented 
| his own wealth. At the present time the origin 
| of these things was forgotton, and instead of 
| being now worn as symbols of subjection they 


art upon them. Art knowledge is thus a branch | indicated in these, it is a little difficult to grasp | were worn rather as emblems of triumph. 


of archwology. I had a good illustration of this | at the meaning which could have been intended. | 


At the present moment the Palestine Explora- 


myself, which is worth recording, for it refers to Something triune is generally the first sugges-| tion Fand Committee had before them the 
an important point in history. When I went to| tion made in explanation, but to this I have | question of the ornamentation of the Mosque of 


India, I had heard of the celebrated gates of 
Somnath, and on visiting Agra made it a duty 
to make sketches of them. I may explain that 
Somnath was a Hindoo city in Western India, 
a temple celebrated for its rich endowments. 
Mahmond of Ghuznee made a raid into Hindostan 
in the eleventh century, during which he took 
Puttun Somnath, and looted the temple, carry- 
ing back with him its beautifal sandal-wood 
gates. When Mahmoud died, history says that 
the gates were placed on his tomb. When our 
army invaded Cabool, in the time of Lord Ellen- 
borough, the ornamental gates on the tomb of 
Mahmoud, at Ghuznee, were brought back to 
India in triumph, and have been kept in the port 
of Agra. When I sat down to sketch these 
gates, it never occurred to me to dodbt their 
historical reputation, bat the operation of draw- 
ing soon produced scepticism, for there was no 
Hindoo art or symbol upon them. It was 
wholly Mohammedan in every detail, and I came 
to the conclusion, which amounted in my mind 
to a certainty, that they could not be the Gates 
of Somnath. I mentioned the matter to many 


in India at the time, including the Governor. 
General, Lord Canning; and all told me that 
there could be no doubt, and Lord Ellenborough’s 
celebrated proclamation was in every case re- 
ferred to. It was only on my return to England 


'doubts. Duality was the ruling idea, and I take 
the trident to be formed from the crescent and 
a solar symbol combined. I know the usual 
origins given to the fleur-de-lis, but cannot 
accept them, and I believe they are also rejected 
by French archwologists. 1 have a work by 
M. de Beaumont, who shows that the fleur-de-lis 
did not originate in France, but must have come 
from the East. If it be, as 1 suggest, founded 
on the solar and lunar symbols which repre. 
sented the supreme power of the Deity, then we 
have an explanation why it became a sceptre 
and emblem of royal power. I have no doubt 
but the trident in Neptune’s case is an emblem 
in this sense, and this is the same with the form 
as repeated in the figures of Britannia. 

The crescent is a very old emblem, and is 
common to the whole East. We associate it in 
modern times as being only Mohammedan ; but 
the Christian has it, and the Hindoo as well. 
The Russian Greek Church place the crescent 
under the cross, and it is usually understood that 
this was to symbolise the triumph of the cross 
over the crescent, or of Christianity over Moham- 
medanism ; but this is not so, for this particular 
form existed before the time of Mobamet, and 
was well known to the Oriental Church. The 
original signification of the cross is a subject 





| Omar, one of the most beautiful buildings of 
| the Mohammedan world, but the date of which 
|was uncertain. Some supposed it to be a 
Mohammedan, others a Crusader’s, and others 
| an early Christian building, as early as the time 
of Constantine, or certainly not later than 
Justinian. The particular date to be assigned 
to it depended somewhat upon the nature of the 
construction. This mosque had some of the 
most beautiful Saracenic ornamentation on it 
in the world; and there happened to be at the 
present time an awakening of the Oriental mind 
to the extraordinary beauty of this building, 
such as that which occurred twenty years ago in 
the Spanish mind with regard to the marvellous 
beauty of the Alhambra at Granada. The 
Sultan then sent a very clever Armenian archi- 
tect and a devout Mussulman to peel off the 
outer modern work of the Mosque of Omar, to 
discover the state of the stonework beneath. 
The portions covered up showed the date when 
it was constructed, and drawings which had 
been taken of it having been laid before high 
authority on the subject, who had been referred 
to, his first opinion was that it was built in the 
time of Justinian, but afterwards he attributed 
it to the period of the Crusades. 

Mr. Sandy said,— With regard to the Mosque of 








which is being discussed in the present day. I 


Omar he confessed himself overcome by Mr. Fer- 
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frusson’s arguments. He was glad to hear that the 
architects of the Sultan were peeling off the outside 
of the mosque so as to discover its original con- 
struction, Some time agoa part of the pillars 
was stripped off and inscriptions were found said 
to be taken from the Koran, but on being trans- 
lated, they were found not to contain a word 
about Omar, but referred entirely to Jesus the 
Son of Mary. This rather showed that a know- 
ledge of these matters was of importance in 
determining the date of an old building. 

Mr. Edwin Lawrence said Mr. Simpson had 
alluded to letters being derived from symbolical 
forma, and not phonetic ones, and he might 
mention that about three years ago a Jewish 
astronomer published in the ‘ Astronomical 
Register,” a series of diagrams showing how 
the whole of the Hebrew characters might be 
derived from the signs of the zodiac. He him- 
self did not believe in this theory, but the 
astronomer had been able from the stars to form 
nearly the whole of the Hebrew alphabet with 
scarcely any stretch of imagination. 

Mr. ©. A. Fennell thought symbolism in art 
was one of the vastest subjects a student could 
take up. In fact, it covered the whole region of 
comparative mythology from the lowest form of 
fetichism to the most elaborate form of Chris- 
tianity. This science was at present only in ite 
infancy, but it was of great importance, and he 
believed would lead to many striking results. 
It appeared to him that symbolism did not 
attain any significant vitality until a union was 
brought about between the two main streams 
of religious thought, that one derived from the 
observation of external phenomena, which might 
be called the Aryan, and which developed itself | 
in the form of elemental worship ; and the other, 
the introspective form, the Semitic, which, after 





WOOD “UNINFLAMMABLE AND 
INDESTRUCTIBLE.” 


Tne Rev. Thomas Jones, LL.D., of Harewood 
Coliege, Tavistock, and recently of St. Austell, 
having discovered, as he states, means for 
making wood uninflammable, and patented the 
same, has made some apparently satisfactory 
public experiments at Lostwithiel, which are 
reported in the Western Morning News. He de- 
sires to form a company for the purpose of 
working, in Great Britain and the Channel 
Islands, the patent, which, he alleges, also pre- 
vents dry-rot and decay, and renders white and 
yellow pine, both in hardness and appearance, 
like teak and oak respectively. He purposes 
selling to this company the sole and exclusive 
right to work his patent, to grant licences, &c., 
excepting to the Government, with whom Dr. 
Jones has already made an agreement. He states 
that the application of the chemical used to wood 
does not injure it in any way, while the wood is 
still capable of being polished and painted as 
readily as ordinary wood, so that it can be used 
in the manufacture of all kinds of domestic fur- 
niture, and for the interior as well as the exterior 
decoration of houses. Dr. Jones asserts, that if 
the solution is forced, while hot, into and through 
unseasoned and green timber, it renders such 
timber immediately seasoned and fit for use. 
The present price of the chemical, he states, is 
151. a ton, and a ton is sufficient to treat twenty- 
four to thirty loads of timber, which would be 
from 1,200 to 1,500 cubic feet, at about 2}d. per 
foot. On a larger scale, he says, the chemical 
can be produced cheaper, but it brings 151. at 
present for dyeing purposes. 








passing through various stages, finally culminated 
in pure monotheism. The symbol attained its | 
greatest perfection and deepest meaning when | 
these two streams were united. With great} 
deference, he ventured to question somewhat | 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s remarks with regard 
to the subjection of women, for he doubted | 
if the bangles, anklets, and rings, which Oriental 
women wore, were really emblemetical of 
slavery. . 

Mr. Soares thought Mr. Dixon’s interpretation | 
of anklets, &c., could hardly be correct, because | 
there were many ancient monuments in exist. | 
ence, bearing representations of kings and con- 
querors wearing rich ornamenté as emblems of 
sovereignty. 

The Chairman, Mr. Hyde Clarke, in proposing 

a vote of thanks to Mr. Simpson, said :—With 
regard to symbolism generally, he should be 
inclined to doubt whether it dated solely from 
an epoch of advanced civilisation ; he rather 
believed it went back to the very commence. 
ment of language, even to those times which 
were classed as pre-historic. He did not think the 
principle of duality was always observed in 
symbols, because there seemed to have been a 
period in the history of civilisation, when what 
might be called a Trinitarian system prevailed, 
which was impressed likewise upon the languages 
and the grammar. This was observable in our 
own grammar, in Greek, and many other languages 
with three numbers, three persons, three tenses, 
&e. All these questions were of great import- 
ance when properly studied, because each repre. 
sented a particular epoch of thought. With 
regard to the gentleman who derived the Hebrew 
characters from the signs of the zodiac, it had 
been his fortune to meet with him many years 
ago, but he agreed with Mr. Lawrence, that the 
theory was not a tenable one; it depended in 
reality on the maps of the stars, which he need 
hardly say were quite artificial, and depended to 
a great extent on the views of the mapmakers. 
He thought a sounder doctrine had been put 
forward by Mr. Simpson, that writing began 
with the adoption of ideographic characters, and 
the symbols first used for religious purposes 
were afterwards used for the expression of 
sounds. The subject was so vast that it was 
impossible to deal thoroughly with it, but he 
might mention that only recently some of the 
monuments in the Indo-Chinese peninsula,—in 
Cambodia and Pegu,—had been found by himself 
to resemble greatly in form those of Mexico and 
South America, and at the same time strong 
affinities were discovered between the languages. 
He had just discovered also that there was affinity 
between the Akkad form of the earliest cuneiform 
inscriptions which remained even now almost 
without interpretation, and the Aymara, ia Peru, 
thus establishing one historic chain from Babylon 
to the New World. 


| 








OPENING OF THE WIGAN INFIRMARY. 


Tue Royal Albert Edward Infirmary and Dis- 
pensary, Wigan, has been publicly opened by 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. The build. 
ing is situated on the outskirts of the town, and 
the architect is Mr. Worthington, of Manchester. 
It is fitted up with modern appliances for 
surgical and medical vases. The establishment 
department consists of residence for the house 
surgeon, and lady superintendent and full staff 
of nurses and servants. On the ground floor is 
the surgery, physicians’ consulting-room, sur- 
geons’ consulting-room, secretary's room, and 
board-room. At each end of the building are the 
wards for medical cases, and at each also are 
well-aired and commodious day-rooms. There 
are two accident wards, which are capable of 
holding 14 beds. The whole of the building 
|excepting the accident ward has already been 
| furnished, and the infirmary is open for the 
admission of patients. 





NEW CEMETERY FOR DARLINGTON. 


laid the foundation.stone of the chapels for the 
new cemetery in the North-road, Darlington. 
Mr. Joseph Whitwell Pease, M.P., had offered to 
the Darlington Town Council the ground for the 
cemetery. Mr. Pease stated that the late Mr. 
Joseph Pease, his father, was much interested in 
the question of providing additional cemetery 
accommodation for those at the north end of the 


vey to the town free of charge” the fourteen 
acres of ground, bought and planted for that 
purpose ; todrainit ; and to pay tothe Corpora- 
tion the sum of 3,0001. towards the cost of fenc- 
ing, chapels, &c. The offer was gladly accepted, 
and thanks were tendered to the Messrs. Pease, 


the freehold of a strip of land 60 ft. wide, 
to secure an entrance to the cemetery from the 
North-road. 

The cost of enclosing and deep-draining the 
land, with the cost of the chapels thereon, proved 
greater than had been anticipated; and on De- 
cember 23, 1873, at a special meeting of the 
Council, when a tender for erecting the chapels 
at a cost of 4,3751. was accepted, a letter was 
read from the Mayor (Mr. A. Pease), in which 
he stated that it appeared that the cost of com- 
pletion of the cemetery, &c., would be about 
5,0001, more than the sum promised by himself 
and his brothers. He therefore gave that sum 
in addition. The works of enclosing and drain- 
ing the land have been carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. H. Reah, the borough sur- 
veyor. As it was probable, however, that some 
time must elapse before the chapels could be 
completed, iron chapels have been erected, at a 





Mr. Artiiur Pras, Mayor of Darlington, has | 


town, and he and his brothers offered to “ con- | 


and to Mr. W. Barningham, who had presented | 


cost of about 325/., by Mr. C. Kent, London, 
intended to be used during the building of the 


permanent chapels. The style of the latter 
chapels, with the lodges, is Gothic ; the work- 
ings are tooled sneck blocking, of Houghton 
Bank stone, with Dunhouse stone dressings. 
The height of the spire of the chapels is 100 ft. 
The sittings and reading-desks are of pitch pine, 
stained and varnished; the roof is open tim- 
bered ; the floors are laid with tesselated pave- 
ments; and the windows are glazed with rolled 
cathedral glass. The architect is Mr. George 
Gordon Hoskins, and Mr. R. Borrowdale is the 
sole contractor. 





CARLISLE CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue awards of Mr. Edmund J. Smith, the 
umpire appointed in the arbitrations upon the 
value of Messrs. Nelson’s marble-works and 
builders’ - yard and Brookbank’s timber - yard, 
which have been purchased under the com- 
pulsory powers of the Carlisle Town Improve- 
ment Bill and the Citadel Station Extensions 
Act, have been received by the town-clerk. 
They are as follows:— Nelson’s Premises, 
25,6151.; Brockbank’s Yard, 6,0001. 

Mr. Nelson’s nominal claim, says the local 
Journal, was 37,0001.; while the Corporation 
only made a nominal offer of 50s. The award is 
25,6151.; and in addition to that sum the 
Corporation will have to pay the whole of 
the costs. These will be very considerable. 
Counsel's fees will amount to about 4001.; and 
add to this the expense of the award, the fees 
to witnesses and other expenses incidental to 
the arbitration, and the costs in the Nelson 
award alone will not fall short of 1,5001. Thus 
the amount to be paid by the Corporation under 
this award will exceed 27,0001. By virtue of an 
agreement made at the arbitration inquiry, 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. will accrue 
until the money is paid. 

The award in the case of Brockbank’s Yard 
falls far short of the amount claimed. 16,7001. 
was the nominal amount claimed by the City 
and District Banking Company; the value put 
upon it by the Corporation was about 5,000. or 
6,0001., and the award is for the latter sum. 
There are rather over 11,000 square yards of 
land, subject to an annual ground-rent of 651. 








A BRIDGE OR A CULVERT. 


At the East Sussex Quarter Sessions, as re- 
ported in the last week’s Kent Courier, the Clerk 
laid before the Court a letter written by Mr. T. F. 
Simpson, as Clerk to the Mark Cross Highway 
Board, complaining of the bad state of repair of 
Washingstool - bridge, in Frant parish, near 
Eridge-green, alleged by him to have become a 
county bridge upon the lapse of the Tunbridge 
Wells and Lewes Turnpike Trust. The County 
Surveyor, the Clerk said, had inspected the 
| place, and had given bis opinion that it was not 

a bridge but a culvert, and, therefore, the county 
| was not liable, he producing a drawing of the 
culvert or bridge. 

Mr. Godlee: It is 3 ft. wide by 5 ft. high. 

Captain Noble questioned whether a culvert 
would not be barrelled. 

The Clerk said he had a long report from Ox- 
fordshire on a similar question, but it was found 
that the decision there given would not assist 
them. 

Mr. D. Barclay, in answer to Mr. Courthope, 
said the bridge was in his district, and he ex- 
plained that it was under the abandoned turn- 
pike road between Lewes and Tunbridge Wells, 
and in his opinion wasa bridge which should be 
repaired by the county, because it carried a 
stream liable to be flooded at any time, and was 
at one time no doubt one of those old wooden 
structures frequently found inthe county. 

The question was referred back for the con- 
sideration of the Highway Board, Mr. Barclay 
undertaking to lay it before them at their next 
meeting. 








Earl's Barton Parish Church.—The plain 
single light on the north side of the altar in this 
church has been recently replaced by a coloured 
one, bearing three designs:—‘‘The Agony,” 
“The Transfiguration,” and “The Baptism of 
Christ.” It is dedicated to the memory of the 
late Mr. William Whitworth and his wife (lord 
and lady of the manor). The completion of the 
restoration of this old church is now settled, the 
tender of Mr. Allen, of Leicester, having been 
accepted. 
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DOINGS IN DUBLIN, 


Tur Corporation of Dublin are in a strait. 
The citizens are determined that no more 
ruinous Bills shall be promoted for schemes that 
may never be carried out, though the costs of a 
number have had to be paid by them already. 
The collapsed Gas Bill of last session is being 
again brought forward, in a modified form, with 
the object of saving the members of the Council 
from being surcharged the costs of the first 
abortive measure. Four gas engineers have 
presented their little bill for payment for their 
labour in connexion with the former measure, in 
all amounting to the round sum of 1,3001. 

In respect to the disputed case of the liability 
of the Corporation to pay county cess in rela- 
tion to the water-works at Stillorgan, jadgment 
has been given against the Corporation for the 
sum of 3021., the amount claimed by the 
collector of grand jury cess for the barony 
of Rathdown. 

There is yet no sign of the O'Connell mona. 
ment being ready for inauguration. It was 
promised that Mr. Foley, the sculptor, would 
have the statue and subsidiary figures completed, 
at very latest, this spring. It is, however, very 
likely that the inauguration will be a centenary 
ceremonial, as next year will complete the one 
hundredth anniversary of O'Connell's birth. 

The building trade is not over brisk at pre- 
sent in the city. Although no strike is con- 
templated in Dublin, some of the provincial 
towns are disturbed by partial ones, and demands 
are made in two of the northern towns for an 
increase of wages on the part of the car- 
penters. 

Some strong opinions have been freely venti- 
lated as to the conduct of certain reputed 
members of the Irish Institute of Architects, in 
relation to an award in a recent public-hall 
competition. 





EXETER CATHEDRAL. 

In consequence of the Bishop’s judgment in 
respect to the reredos, the Dean and Chapter 
have stopped the whole of the other works of 
restoration at this cathedral. All the men em- 
ployed there were paid off on Saturday, and 
matters are now ata standstill. The Dean and 
Chapter have unanimously resolved to appeal 
against the Bishop's order for the demolition of 
their costly reredos. 





PUBLIC SBLAUGHTER.HOUSES, 
Tur Works Committee of the Metropolitan 


Board of Works, at their last meeting, presented | 


a report, stating, with reference to the letter 
from the Society of Medical Officers of Health 
cn the subject of the erection of public slanghter- 
houses, that the committee considers that, in 


obtaining a supply of meat, in winter or summer, 
in Paris, and there would be no more difficulty 
in London if private slaughter-houses were 
abolished. 

After a few observations from others, 

The Chairman put the question, when there 
appeared—For the report, 13; against it, 18,— 
majority against, 5. The report was accordingly 
negatived. 





THE MARGATE DRAINAGE PLANS. 


At a special meeting of the Margate Town 
Council, the following note, from one of their 
own body, was read ;— 

* Gentlemen,—I beg leave to prepare, at my own ex- 
pense, and lay before you, @ plan for the disposal of the 
sewage, on the condition that no charge whatever is to be 
made unless my scheme is adopted. It will take me 
some time to prepare such a plan, and I would not pro- 
duce it until your present competition is decided; but 
the scheme I shall propose will be entirely different to 
any that is now before you, and less expensive. 

“W, Lane Suax.” 


member of the Council, could be allowed to pre- 
pare a plan. 

Mr. Sear believed they had no plan before 
them which could be carried out, but that his 
could be adopted. In reply to Mr. Goodale, he 
stated that he would not produce his plan till the 
competition was decided, 

Mr. Cadby thought the offer was ill-timed ; 
but he had uo doubt that Mr. Sear’s intention 
was a good one. He seemed to think that none 
of the plans received could be carried out. But 


have,—and they would deserve,—observations 
made on their conduct in the Builder. 

Ultimately the letter, which we cannot help 
regarding as exceedingly ill-timed and unwise, 
was withdrawn. 








DULWICH COLLEGE AND THE 
PROPOSED BUILDING OF NEW SCHOOLS 
IN ST. BOTOLPH’S PARISH. 


Tue northern City parishes are energetically 
pushing their claim for the building of new 
schools out of the funds of the Dulwich College 
Estate, in the event of the new scheme of the 
Endowed School Commissioners taking effect. 
At the Easter vestry of St. Botolph, a report 
from a committee appointed for the purpose was 
submitted, which showed that although the Com. 
missioners had repudiated the proposal to give 
10,0001. to St. Botolph’s, and 20,000. to 8t. 
| Luke’s for schools, and 1,5001. for eleemosy nary 
purposes, the governors of the college had 
admitted the justice of the demands of the two 
parishes in respect to the granting of 100,0001. 


} 





to build and maintain schools on the northern 


the event of her Majesty’s Government being of | side of the metropolis. The vestry were unani- 


opinion that private elaughter-houses in the 
metropolis should be abolished, and a certain 
number of public siaughter-houses be erected 
in their stead, the Board should express to the 
Government its willingness to undertake the 


duties consequent thereon, and recommending | 


that the matter be referred to the Parliamentary 
Committee, with authority to communicate with 
the Government and take such action in the 
matter as they may consider necessary, reporting 
their proceedings to the Board. 

Mr. Newton, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said the subject had been very fully 
brought before the Board during the last session 
of Parliament, and then they expressed their 
decided opinion that private slaughter-houses 
might be so conducted as not to become a 
nuisance. If Parliament should decide that 
private slaughter-houses should not exist in the 
metropolis, the Board was the only body repre- 
senting the metropolis who ought to have the 
regulation of them. Personally, he felt strongly 
that it would be a great evil to destroy private 
slaughter-houses within the metropolis. 

Mr. Freeman believed if they adopted the 
report, the Board would place themselves in a 
very anomalous position. His opinion was that 
they should wait and see what the Government 
intended to do. 

Mr. Runtz thought that the interests of the 
poor would be very seriously interfered with if 
private slaughter-houses were abolished, and in 
summer weather it would be impossible to feed 
the people. 

Mr. Watkins said there would be opposition 
from every part of the metropolis. 

Mr. Richardson said there was no difficulty in 


/mous in regard to the sum of 100,0001., and 
| referred the report back to the committee for 
them to bring the matter to a successful issue. 





OPENING OF THE NEW GRAND STAND, 
LEWES, 

Tue completion of the new stand recently 
erected upon the Lewes racecourse by Mr. J. F. 
Verrall, has been celebrated by a number of 
gentlemen of the town and district, who partook 
of a repast on the occasion at the stand, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Abergavenny. 
The stand is placed on a commanding position at 
a slight angle with the line of the course, the 
whole of which is in view from every part of the 
building; it is considerably larger than the in- 
convenieat structure whose site it partially 
occupies, and is capable of accommodating nearly 
five times the number of spectators who could 
find standing room in the old place. The plans 
were furnished by Messrs. Clark & Holland, of 
Newmarket, and the work was done by Mr. 
James Longley, of Worth. The appearance of 
the new stand, from the course, partakes of the 
Swiss chalet character, owing to projecting eaves, 
balcony gablets, and barge-boards, and at first 
sight gives one the impression of similarity to 
the race tribunes in the Bois de Boulogne. The 
masonry is of flint, with dressings of red brick. 
The building contains, on the ground floor, 
entrance and staircase halls, stewards’ room, 
large refreshment and dining-rooms, with all 
necessary culinary offices. An oaken staircase 
of easy ascent jeads to the first floor, on which 
ig the grand saloon, extending the whole length 





of the building, 80 ft. by 20 ft. in width, divided 
into steps for division into boxes or stalls if 
required. Adjoining this, the principal apart- 
ment, are rooms for light refreshment, ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s retiring rooms, &c. In the 
front of the saloon is the balcony, with stall! 
divisions, and from thence to the ring is a terrace 
of steps 120 ft. in length, and furnishing space 
for upwards of 1,000 spectators. 





A NEW TOWN.-HALL FOR WOOLWICH. 


A prosscr has been started for the erection 
of a new town-hall at Woolwich. Last week a 
meeting was held at Woolwich for the purpose 
of furthering the object. Major-General Sir J. 
M. Adye presided on the occasion, The idea is 
to erect a large public building to be called the 
people’s hall, capable of holding from 1,500 to 
2,000 persons. A series of resolutions were 
passed, to the effect that such a building was 
required, and the meeting pledged itself to 





The Mayor questioned whether Mr. Sear, as a | 


he (Mr. Cadby) thought that if they consented | 
to receive the plan from Mr. Sear they would) 


support the undertaking by subscribing funds in 
‘aid of the erection of the proposed structure. 





| IMPROVEMENTS AT THE CHURCHYARD 
OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR. 

Tur vestry of St. George the Martyr are 
about to improve the appearance of the church- 
yard, which adjoins the High-strect, in the 
| Borough. The vestry have determined to lower 
the wall and railings in High-street, so that 
the top of the wall will be level with the ground 
|inside. A considerable sum is also to be spent 
‘in ornamenting the ground with trees and 
| shrubs both on the portion facing High-street, 
} and that adjoining White-street. There can be 
'no doubt as to the value of the improvement. 





NEW AVIARY AT EATON HALL. 


Awone the alterations now in progress at 
| Eaton Hall, near Chester, the seat of his Grace 
| the Duke of Westminster, is the construction of 
l@ new aviary for British and other song-birds. 

It consists of a large double cage, 14 ft. 5 in. 

| broad, 9 ft. deep, and about the same height, 
constructed of wirework, in one of the green- 
, houses, with a glass roof above. With the 
| exception of the ornamental front, the aviary is 
| formed of galvanised wire, thus removing the 
| possibility of injury to the birds by swallowing 
| paint or other substances with which the wire 
is often coated. The front consists of four 
pointed Gothic arches, the arches springing from 
columns with gilded capitals and ornamented 
and gilded bases. In the spaces between the 
upper portions of the window stars, wrought in 
gold and vermilion, are introduced, with the 
representations of sunflowers attached to the 
wires. Between the columns already referred 
to, and at the base of the designs, are four 
smaller Gothic arches, two of which at the 
extreme ends are used as doors to the aviary. 
The ornamental wirework is throughout painted 
in dark blue, enlivened with gilding. 

The work has been executed by Mr, Joseph 
Bramham, wireworker, Liverpool, who is about 
to erect other houses of a similar character for 
the Duke of Westminster. 











FATAL ACCIDENT AT THE ALEXANDRA 
PALACE. 


Tue directors of the Alexandra Palace, Mus- 
well-hill, having expressed their intention of 
opening the new building in June next, a very 
large number of workmen have been employed 
by Messrs. Kelk & Lucas, the contractors, for 
some time past. Externally the building is in an 
advanced state, and until now there had been 
nothing to interfere with the general progress of 
the work. At the time of the accident there 
were about twenty men, bricklayers and plas- 
terers, at work on a cornice over the corridor 
near the third courtyard, and in close proximity 
to the middle transept. The cornice gave 
way, carrying with it a portion of the wall 
and the scaffolding, and precipitating the 
unfortunate workmen to the ground, a dis- 
tance of nearly 40 ft. Two surgeons were 
quickly on the spot, and after having afforded 
temporary relief to nearly twenty of the 
poor fellows, the latter were conveyed to their 
homes, close by. Several of the cases referred 
to were those of men working below, and the 





scaffolding, &c., falling in upon them. One unfor 
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gusson’s arguments. He was glad to hear that the 
architects of the Sultan were peeling off the outside 
of the mosque so as to discover its original con- 
struction. Some time ago a part of the pillar- 
was stripped off and inscriptions were found said 
to be taken from the Koran, but on being trans- 
lated, they were found not to contain a word 
about Omar, but referred entirely to Jesus the 
Son of Mary. This rather showed that a know- 
ledge of these matters was of importance in 
determining the date of an old building. 

Mr. Edwin Lawrence said Mr. Simpson had 
alluded to letters being derived from symbolical 
forma, and not phonetic ones, and he might 
mention that about three years ago a Jewish 
astronomer published in the “ Astronomical 
Register,” a series of diagrams showing how 
the whole of the Hebrew characters might be 
derived from the signs of the zodiac. He him- 
self did not believe in this theory, but the 
astronomer had been able from the stars to form 
nearly the whole of the Hebrew alphabet with 
scarcely any stretch of imagination. 

Mr. C. A. Fennell thought symbolism in art 
was one of the vastest subjects a student could 
take up. In fact, it covered the whole region of 
comparative mythology from the lowest form of 
fetichiam to the most elaborate form of Chris- 
tianity. This science was at present only in its 
infancy, but it was of great importance, and he 
believed would lead to many striking results. 
It appeared to him that symbolism did not 
attain any significant vitality until a union was 
brought about between the two main streams 
of religious thought, that one derived from the 
observation of external phenomena, which might 


be called the Aryan, and which developed itself | 


in the form of elemental worship ; and the other, 
the introspective form, the Semitic, which, after 








passing through various stages, finally culminated 





in pure monotheism, The symbol attained its 
preatest perfection and deepest meaning when 
these two streams were united. With great) 
deference, he ventured to question somewhat | 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon's remarks with regard | 
to the subjection of women, for he doubted | 
if the bangles, anklets, and rings, which Oriental | 
women wore, were really emblemetical of 
slavery. 

Mr. Soares thought Mr. Dixon’s interpretation | 
of anklets, &c., could hardly be correct, because | 
there were many ancient monuments in oxiat- | 
ence, bearing representations of kings and con- 
querors wearing rich ornaments as emblems of 
sovereignty. 

The Chairman, Mr. Hyde Clarke, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Simpson, said :—With 
regard to symbolism generally, he should be 
inclined to doubt whether it dated solely from 
an epoch of advanced civilisation; he rather 
believed it went back to the very commence. 
ment of language, even to those times which 
were classed as pre-historic. He did not think the 
principle of duality was always observed ip 
symbols, because there seemed to have been a 
period in the history of civilisation, when what 
might be called a Trinitarian system prevailed, 
which was impressed likewise upon the languages 
and the grammar. This was observable in our 
own grammar, in Greek, and many other languages 
with three numbers, three persons, three tenses, 
&e. All these questions were of great import- 
ance when properly studied, because each repre- 
sented a particular epoch of thought. With 
regard to the gentleman who derived the Hebrew 
characters from the signs of the zodiac, it had 
been his fortune to meet with him many years 
ago, but he agreed with Mr. Lawrence, that the 
theory was not a tenable one; it depended in 
reality on the maps of the stars, which he need 

hardly say were quite artificial, and depended to 
a great extent on the views of the mapmakers. 
He thought a sounder doctrine had been put 
forward by Mr. Simpson, that writing began 
with the adoption of ideographic characters, and 
the symbols first used for religious purposes 
were afterwards used for the expression of 
sounds. The subject was so vast that it was 
impossible to deal thoroughly with it, but he 
might mention that only recently some of the 
monuments in the Indo-Chinese peninsula,—in 
Cambodia and Pegu,—had been found by himself 
to resemble greatly in form those of Mexico and 
South America, and at the same time strong 
affinities were discovered between the languages. 
He had just discovered also that there was affinity 
between the Akkad form of the earliest cuneiform 
inscriptions which remained even now almost 
without interpretation, and the Aymara, ia Peru, 


| 


WOOD “UNINFLAMMABLE AND 
INDESTRUCTIBLE.” 


Tur Rev. Thomas Jones, LL.D., of Harewood 
College, Tavistock, and recently of St. Austell, 
having discovered, as he states, means for 
making wood uninflammable, and patented the 
same, has made some apparently satisfactory 
public experiments at Lostwithiel, which are 
reported in the Western Morning News. He de- 
sires to form a company for the purpose of 
working, in Great Britain and the Channel 
Islands, the patent, which, he alleges, also pre- 
vents dry-rot and decay, and renders white and 
yellow pine, both in hardness and appearance, 
like teak and oak respectively. He purposes 
selling to this company the sole and exclusive 
right to work his patent, to grant licences, &c., 
excepting to the Government, with whom Dr. 
Jones has already made an agreement. He states 
that the application of the chemical used to wood 
does not injure it in any way, while the wood is 
still capable of being polished and painted as 
readily as ordinary wood, so that it can be used 
in the manufacture of all kinds of domestic fur- 
niture, and for the interior as well as the exterior 
decoration of houses. Dr. Jones asserts, that if 
the solution is forced, while hot, into and through 
unseasoned and green timber, it renders such 
timber immediately seasoned and fit for use. 
The present price of the chemical, he states, is 
151. a ton, and a ton is sufficient to treat twenty- 
four to thirty loads of timber, which would be 
from 1,200 to 1,500 cubic feet, at about 2}d. per 
foot. On a larger scale, he says, the chemical 
can be produced cheaper, but it brings 151. at 
present for dyeing purposes, 





OPENING OF THE WIGAN INFIRMARY. 


Tue Royal Albert Edward Infirmary and Dis- 
pensary, Wigan, has been publicly opened by 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. The build- 
ing is situated on the outskirts of the town, and 
the architect is Mr. Worthington, of Manchester. 
It is fitted up with modern appliances for 
surgical and medical vases. The establishment 
department consists of residence for the house 
surgeon, and lady superintendent and fall staff 
of nurses and servants. On the ground floor is 
the surgery, physicians’ consulting-room, sur- 
geons’ consulting-room, secretary’s room, and 
board-room. At each end of the building are the 
wards for medical cases, and at each also are 
well-aired and commodious day-rooms. There 
are two accident wards, which are capable of 
holding 14 beds. The whole of the building 
excepting the accident ward has already been 
furnished, and the infirmary is open for the 
admission of patients. 





NEW CEMETERY FOR DARLINGTON. 


Mr. Arrivur Pease, Mayor of Darlington, has 
laid the foundation-stone of the chapels for the 
new cemetery in the North-road, Darlington. 
Mr. Joseph Whitwell Pease, M.P., had offered to 
the Darlington Town Council the ground for the 
cemetery. Mr. Pease stated that the late Mr. 
Joseph Pease, his father, was much interested in 
the question of providing additional cemetery 
accommodation for those at the north end of the 
town, and he and his brothers offered to “‘ con- 
vey to the town free of charge” the fourteen 
acres of ground, bought and planted for that 
purpose ; todrain it ; and to pay tothe Corpora- 
tion the sum of 3,000, towards the cost of fenc- 
ing, chapels, &c. The offer was gladly accepted, 
and thanks were tendered to the Messrs. Pease, 
and to Mr. W. Barningham, who had presented 
the freehold of a strip of land 60 ft. wide, 
to secure an entrance to the cemetery from the 
North-road. 

The cost of enclosing and deep-draining the 
land, with the cost of the chapels thereon, proved 
greater than had been anticipated; and on De- 
cember 23, 1873, at a special meeting of the 
Council, when a tender for erecting the chapels 
at acost of 4,3751. was accepted, a letter was 
read from the Mayor (Mr. A. Pease), in which 
he stated that it appeared that the cost of com. 
pletion of the cemetery, &c., would be about 
5,0001. more than the sum promised by himself 
and his brothers. He therefore gave that sum 
in addition. The works of enclosing and drain. 
ing the land have been carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. H. Reah, the borough sur- 
veyor. As it was probable, however, that some 





thus establishing one historic chain from Babylon 
to the New World. 


time must elapse before the chapels could be 
completed, iron chapels have been erected, at a 





cost of about 3251, by Mr. C. Kent, London, 
intended to be used during the building of the 
permanent chapels. The style of the latter 
chapels, with the lodges, is Gothic ; the work- 
ings are tooled sneck blocking, of Houghton 
Bank stone, with Dunhouse stone dressings. 
The height of the spire of the chapels is 100 ft. 
The sittings and reading-desks are of pitch pine, 
stained and varnished; the roof is open tim- 


bered ; the floors are laid with tesselated pave- . 


ments; and the windows are glazed with rolled 
cathedral glass. The architect is Mr. George 
Gordon Hoskins, and Mr. R. Borrowdale is the 
sole contractor. 





CARLISLE CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue awards of Mr. Edmund J. Smith, the 
umpire appointed in the arbitrations upon the 
value of Messrs. Nelson’s marble-works and 
builders’ - yard and Brookbank’s timber - yard, 
which have been purchased under the com- 
pulsory powers of the Carlisle Town Improve- 
ment Bill and the Citadel Station Extensions 
Act, have been received by the town-clerk. 
They are as follows:—Nelson’s Premises, 
25,6151.; Brockbank’s Yard, 6,0001. 

Mr. Nelson’s nominal claim, says the local 
Journal, was 37,0001.; while the Corporation 
only made a nominal offer of 50s. The award is 
25,6151.; and in addition to that sum the 
Corporation will have to pay the whole of 
the costs. These will be very considerable. 
Counsel’s fees will amount to about 4001.; and 
add to this the expense of the award, the fees 
to witnesses and other expenses incidental to 
the arbitration, and the costs in the Nelson 
award alone will not fall short of 1,500/. Thus 
the amount to be paid by the Corporation under 
this award will exceed 27,0001. By virtue of an 
agreement made at the arbitration inquiry, 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. will accrue 
until the money is paid. 

The award in the case of Brockbank’s Yard 
falls far short of the amount claimed. 16,7001. 
was the nominal amount claimed by the City 
and District Banking Company; the value put 
upon it by the Corporation was about 5,000/. or 
6,0001., and the award is for the latter sum. 
There are rather over 11,000 square yards of 
land, subject to an annual ground-rent of 651. 








A BRIDGE OR A CULVERT. 


At the East Sussex Quarter Sessions, as re- 
ported in the last week’s Kent Courier, the Clerk 
laid before the Court a letter written by Mr. T. F. 
Simpson, as Clerk to the Mark Cross Highway 
Board, complaining of the bad state of repair of 
Washingstool - bridge, in Frant parish, near 
Eridge-green, alleged by him to have become a 
county bridge upon the lapse of the Tunbridge 
Wells and Lewes Turnpike Trust. The County 
Surveyor, the Clerk said, had inspected the 
place, and had given his opinion that it was not 
a bridge but a culvert, and, therefore, the county 
was not liable, he producing a drawing of the 
culvert or bridge. 

Mr. Godlee: It is 3 ft. wide by 5 ft. high. 

Captain Noble questioned whether a culvert 
would not be barrelled. 

The Clerk said he had a long report from Ox- 
fordshire on a similar question, but it was found 
that the decision there given would not assist 
them. 

Mr. D. Barclay, in answer to Mr. Courthope, 
said the bridge was in his district, and he ex- 
plained that it was under the abandoned turn- 
pike road between Lewes and Tunbridge Wells, 
and in his opinion wasa bridge which should be 
repaired by the county, because it carried a 
stream liable to be flooded at any time, and was 
at one time no doubt one of those old wooden 
structures frequently found inthe county. 

The question was referred back for the con- 
sideration of the Highway Board, Mr. Barclay 
undertaking to lay it before them at their next 
meeting. 





Earl's Barton Parish Church.—The plain 
single light on the north side of the altar in this 
charch has been recently replaced by a coloured 
one, bearing three designs:—‘‘The Agony,” 
“The Transfiguration,” and “The Baptism of 
Christ.” It is dedicated to the memory of the 
late Mr. William Whitworth and his wife (lord 
and lady of the manor). The completion of the 
restoration of this old church is now settled, the 
tender of Mr. Allen, of Leicester, having been 
accepted. 
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DOINGS IN DUBLIN, 


Tue Corporation of Dublin are in a strait. 
The citizens are determined that no more 
ruinous Bills shall be promoted for schemes that 
may never be carried out, though the costs of a 
number have had to be paid by them already. 
The collapsed Gas Bill of last session is being 
again brought forward, in a modified form, with 
the object of saving the members of the Council 
from being surcharged the costs of the first 
abortive measure. Four gas engineers have 
presented their little bill for payment for their 
labour in connexion with the former measure, in 
all amounting to the round sum of 1,300/, 

In respect to the disputed case of the liability 
of the Corporation to pay county cess in rela- 
tion to the water-works at Stillorgan, jadgment 
has been given against the Corporation for the 
sum of 3021, the amount claimed by the 
collector of grand jury cess for the barony 
of Rathdown. 

There is yet no sign of the O'Connell mona. 
ment being ready for inauguration. It was 
promised that Mr. Foley, the sculptor, would 
have the statue and subsidiary figures completed, 
at very latest, this spring. It is, however, very 
likely that the inauguration will be a centenary 
ceremonial, as next year will complete the one 
hundredth anniversary of O'Connell's birth. 

The building trade is not over brisk at pre- 
sent in the city. Although no strike is con. 
templated in Dublin, some of the provincial 
towns are disturbed by partial ones, end demands 
are made in two of the northern towns for an 
increase of wages on the part of the car- 
penters. 

Some strong opinions have been freely venti- 
lated as to the condact of certain reputed 
members of the Irish Institute of Architects, in 
relation to an award in a recent public-hall 
competition. 





EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


Ix consequence of the Bishop’s judgment in 
respect to the reredos, the Dean and Chapter 
have stopped the whole of the other works of 
restoration at this cathedral. All the men em- 
ployed there were paid off on Saturday, and 
matters are now ata standstill. The Dean and 
Chapter have unanimously resolved to appeal 
against the Bishop's order for the demolition of 
their costly reredos. 








PUBLIC SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 


Tue Works Committee of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, at their last meeting, presented 
a report, stating, with reference to the letter 
from the Society of Medical Officers of Health 
cn the subject of the erection of public slanghter- 
houses, that the committee considers that, in 


obtaining a supply of meat, in winter or summer, 

in Paris, and there would be no more difficulty 

in London if private slaughter-houses were 
lished. 

After a few observations from others, 

The Chairman put the question, when there 
appeared—For the report, 13; against it, 18,— 
majority agaicst, 5. The report was accordingly 
negatived. 





pT eR 


THE MARGATE DRAINAGE PLANS. 


Ata special meeting of the Margate Town 
Council, the following note, from one of their 
own body, was read :— 

* Gentlemen,—- ° 
pense, and lay oo — plad for the disposal of t he 
sewage, on the condition that no charge whatever is to be 
made unless my scheme is adopted. It will take me 
some time to prepare such a plan, and I would not pro- 
dace it until your present competition is decided; but 
the scheme I shall propose will be entirely different to 
any that is now before you, and less expensive. 

“W. Lane Suan.” 

The Mayor questioned whether Mr. Sear, as a 
member of the Council, could be allowed to pre- 
pare a plan. 

Mr. Sear believed they had no plan before 
them which could be carried out, but that his 
could be adopted. In reply to Mr. Goodale, he 
stated that he would not produce his plan till the 
competition was decided. 

Mr. Cadby thought the offer was ill-timed ; 
bat he had no doubt that Mr. Sear’s intention 
was a good one. He seemed to think that none 
of the plans received could be carried out. But 
he (Mr. Cadby) thought that if they consented 
to receive the plan from Mr. Sear they would 
have,—and they would deserve,—observations 
made on their conduct in the Builder. 

Ultimately the letter, which we cannot help 
regarding as exceedingly ill-timed and unwise, 
was withdrawn. 








DULWICH COLLEGE AND THE 
PROPOSED BUILDING OF NEW SCHOOLS 
IN ST. BOTOLPH’S PARISH. 


Tuer northern City parishes are energetically 
pushing their claim for the building of new 
schools out of the funds of the Dulwich College 
Estate, in the event of the new scheme of the 
Endowed School Commissioners taking effect. 
At the Easter vestry of St. Botolph, a report 
from a committee appointed for the purpose was 
submitted, which showed that although the Com. 
missioners had repudiated the proposal to give 
10,0001. to St. Botolph’s, and 20,000/. to 8t, 
Luke's for schools, and 1,5001. for eleemosynary 
purposes, the governors of the college had 
admitted the justice of the demands of the two 
parishes in respect to the granting of 100,0001. 
to build and maintain schools on the northern 





the event of her Majesty’s Government being of | side of the metropolis, The vestry were unani- 


opinion that private slaughter-houses in the 
metropolis should be abolished, and a certain 
number of public slanghter-houses be erected 
in their stead, the Board should express to the 
Government its willingness to undertake the 
duties consequent thereon, and recommending 
that the matter be referred to the Parliamentary 
Committee, with authority to communicate with 
the Government and take such action in the 
matter as they may consider necessary, reporting 
their proceedings to the Board. 

Mr. Newton, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said the subject had been very fully 
brought before the Board during the last session 
of Parliament, and then they expressed their 
decided opinion that private slaughter. houses 
might be so conducted as not to become a 
nuisance. If Parliament should decide that 
private slaughter-houses should not exist in the 
metropolis, the Board was the only body repre. 
senting the metropolis who ought to have the 
regulation of them. Personally, he felt strongly 
that it would be a great evil to destroy private 
slaughter-houses within the metropolis. 

Mr. Freeman believed if they adopted the 
report, the Board would place themselves ina 
very anomalous position. His opinion was that 
they should wait and see what the Government 
intended to do. 

Mr. Runtz thought that the interests of the 
poor would be very seriously interfered with if 
private slaughter-houses were abolished, and in 
summer weather it would be impossible to feed 

people. 

Mr. Watkins said there would be opposition 
from every part of the metropolis. 

Mr. Richardson said there was no difficulty in 


'mous in regard to the sum of 100,000L, and 


referred the report back to the committee for | 


| them to bring the matter to a successful issue, 





OPENING OF THE NEW GRAND STAND, 
LEWES, 

Tue completion of the new stand recently 
erected upon the Lewes racecourse by Mr. J. F. 
Verral!, has been celebrated by a number of 
gentlemen of the town and district, who partook 
of a repast on the occasion at the stand, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Abergavenny. 
The stand is placed on a commanding position at 
a slight angle with the line of the course, the 
whole of which is in view from every part of the 
building; it is considerably larger than the in- 
convenicot structure whose site it partially 
occupies, and is capable of accommodating nearly 
five times the namber of spectators who could 
find standing room in the old place. The plans 
were furnished by Messrs. Clark & Holland, of 
Newmarket, and the work was done by Mr. 
James Longley, of Worth. The appearance of 
the new stand, from the course, partakes of the 
Swiss chalet character, owing to projecting eaves, 
balcony gablets, and barge-boards, and at first 
sight gives one the impression of similarity to 
the race tribunes in the Bois de Boulogne. The 
masonry is of flint, with dressings of red brick. 
The building contains, on the ground floor, 
entrance and staircase halls, stewards’ room, 
large refreshment and dining-rooms, with all 
necessary culinary offices. An oaken staircase 
of easy ascent leads tothe first floor, on which 





is the grand saloon, extending the whole length 
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of the building, 80 ft. by 20 ft. in width, divided 
into steps for division into boxes or stalls if 
required. Adjoining this, the principal apart- 
ment, are rooms for light refreshment, ladies’ 
and gentlemen's retiring rooms, &c. In the 
front of the saloon is the balcony, with stall 
divisions, and from thence to the ring is a terrace 
of steps 120 ft. in length, and furnishing space 
for upwards of 1,000 spectators. 








A NEW TOWN-HALL FOR WOOLWICH. 


A prosxct has been started for the erection 
of a new town-hall at Woolwich. Last week a 
meeting was held at Woolwich for the purpose 
of furthering the object. Major-General Sir J. 
M. Adye presided on the occasion. The idea is 
to erect a large public building to be called the 
people’s hall, capable of holding from 1,500 to 
2,000 persons. A series of resolutions were 
passed, to the effect that such a building was 
required, and the meeting pledged itself to 
support the undertaking by subscribing funds in 
aid of the erection of the proposed structure. 





IMPROVEMENTS AT THE CHURCHYARD 
OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR. 
Tne vestry of St. George the Martyr are 





about to improve the appearance of the church- 
yard, which adjoins the High-street, in the 
| Borough, The vestry have determined to lower 
‘the wall and railings in High-street, so that 
_ the top of the wall will be level with the ground 
‘inside. A considerable sum is also to be spent 
in ornamenting the ground with trees and 
| shrubs both on the portion facing High-street, 
} and that adjoining White-street. There can be 
/no doubt as to the value of the improvement. 





NEW AVIARY AT EATON HALL, 


Aone the alterations now in progress at 
| Eaton Hall, near Chester, the seat of his Grace 
| the Dake of Westminster, is the construction of 
|@ new aviary for British and other song-birds. 

It consists of a large double cage, 14 ft. 5 in. 

| broad, 9 ft. deep, and abont the same height, 
| constructed of wirework, in one of the green- 
| houses, with a glass roof above. With the 
exception of the ornamental front, the aviary is 
_ formed of galvanised wire, thus removing the 
| possibility of injury to the birds by swallowing 
| paint or other substances with which the wire 
|is often coated. The front consists of four 
| pointed Gothic arches, the arches springing from 
|columns with gilded capitals and ornamented 
and gilded bases. In the spaces between the 
upper portions of the window stars, wrought in 
gold and vermilion, are introdaced, with the 
representations of sunflowers attached to the 
wires. Between the columns already referred 
to, and at the base of the designs, are four 
smaller Gothic arches, two of which at the 
extreme ends are used as doors to the aviary. 
The ornamental wirework is throughout painted 
in dark blue, enlivened with gilding. 

The work has been executed by Mr. Joseph 
Bramham, wireworker, Liverpool, who is about 
to erect other houses of a similar character for 
the Duke of Westminster. 








FATAL ACCIDENT AT THE ALEXANDRA 
PALACE. 

Tur directors of the Alexandra Palace, Mus- 
well-hill, having expressed their intention of 
opening the new building in June next, a very 
large number of workmen have been employed 
by Messrs. Kelk & Lucas, the covtractors, for 
some time past. Externally the building is in an 
advanced state, and until now there had been 
nothing to interfere with the general progress of 
the work. At the time of the accident there 
were about twenty men, bricklayers and plas- 
terers, at work on a cornice over the corridor 
near the third courtyard, and in close proximity 
to the middle transept. The cornice gave 
way, carrying with it a ion of the wall 
and the scaffolding, and precipitating the 
unfortunate workmen to the ground, a dis- 
tance of nearly 4 ft. Two surgeons were 
quickly on the spot, and after having afforded 
temporary relief to nearly twenty of the 
poor fellows, the latter were conveyed to their 
homes, close by. Several of the cases referred 
to were those of men working below, and the 





scaffolding, &c., fallingin upon them. One unfor 
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tunate man, a bricklayers’ labourer, lost his life. 


There were eight other cases attended to in the 
grounds, but immediately removed to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. The cause of the 
disaster is not precisely known, but among those 
capable of judging it is suggested that a 14-inch 
wall with the material still green was not 
sufficient to sustain the cornice, with a pro- 
ection of 18 in. One of the labourers 
jumped from the cornice and broke his fall by 
coming in contact with a scaffold underneath, 
the force being sufficient to break a 1} in. 
plank; but fortunately he escaped with bat 
little injury. Some delay in the progress of the 
work will be caused by this accident, which will 
be minutely inquired into by Messrs. Kelk & 
Lucas. An inquest is being held. 





PROPOSED SCOTTISH NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT TO LIVINGSTONE. 


A meetine has been held in Edinbargh, under 
the presidency of the Bishop of the diocese, at 
which it was agreed, on the motion of Professor 
Masson, seconded by Professor Blackie, “That, re- 
cognising the heroic services rendered to science 
and civilisation by the late Dr. Livingstone, 
this meeting resolves that steps be at once taken 
to erect, in the capital of his native country, 
& national statue to his memory.” It was also 
resolved, ‘‘ That, as the design {| before them | for a 
statue of Livingstone has received the highest 
commendation from Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Francis 
Grant, and the late Sir Roderick Murchison, 
steps be taken to secure its erection, as a monu- 
ment, on a suitable site in Edinburgh.” An 
acting committee was appointed to carry out 
these resolutions. 





RE-OPENING OF THE NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL BANK, HANLEY. 


Tuk premises in the Market-square, Hanley, 
of the National Provincial Bank, have been 
altered and enlarged. In the extension of the 
building a new circular end has been added, and 
the old stonework having been cleaned down, the 
whole erection appears as though it had been 
newly built. Additional offices have also been 
built at the rear. The windows in the front 
are glazed with embossed glass of special 
design, and are guarded by metal grilles. The 
banking-room is large and commodious, and is 
fitted up with mahogany counters and desks, 
bronze book railings and gas standards. A con- 
sulting-room is provided, the fittings being 
similar to those in the principal office. The 
heating is accomplished by a hot-water apparatus, 
and the coils are enclosed with ornamental caat- 
ings. The two strong-rooms are fitted with 
Chubb’s fireproof safes, and an iron door and 

On the basement are lavatories and other 
offices for the clerks, 
The architect for the alterations was Mr. John 
Gibson, of London, and the work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Matthews, of Hanley. 





LANDSEER’S LIONS. 

Sir,—Public attention has been called by you 
to the state of the lions in Trafalgar-square, and 
you rightly say that something should be done. 
On inspection it does not appear that the whole 
of the casting is defective ; but certainly that of 
the paws is very bad. On examination it will 
be found that many of what we should call pin. 
holes, had they been smaller, do not go right 
through the metal. This I proved by inserting 
the point of a pin in the holes. Other parts, 
especially the right fore paw, opposite the Sun 
Fire Office, has perforations right through to the 
hollow interior of the casting, one of them 
enlarging into a fracture, at which part the 
metal is not more than 1-16th of an inch thick, 
and springs with the pressure of the finger. As 
the various parts have been cast separate, it is 
very evident that these flaws might have been 
avoided, had a ect paw been cast when the 
deficiency of the present one was discovered : 
as one would think it must have been before the 
parts were riveted together: no such indications 
as are now seen would be apparent. Jt is plain 
that these defects must have been present from 
the first ; and it seems more than a pity that for 
the trouble of casting a few parts of these fine 


animals, the whole work should be spoilt. It | 


would almost appear that the metal had run 
short or been insufficient to cover the inner face 
of the mould, 


The something which requires to be done will 
call for much consideration, but it would appear 
to be essentially n that these paws 
should be made solid, which, perhaps, might be 
accomplished by drilling a good-sized hole or 
two in the top of them (the paws), and running 
them with lead, or even Portland cement. 
Without some such precaution the injury will 
soon become greater. It does seem stran 
that so many of our great works should 
marred by some such oversight or want of 
ordinary care 8 this; take, for instance, the 
statue of George IIL. on hor-eback—withont a 
belly-band ; the flaw in columns at the Holborn 
Viaduct ; the failure of the fountains at Kensing- 
ton Gardens; the lamps in Hyde Park; and 
many other instances which present themselves 
to my mind at the present moment. Surely if 
the work was done for any private person it 
would not pass off so easily as it does a ag 


. 








WASTE PLACES IN LONDON. 


Sin,—It is very satisfactory to find that the 
attention of the First Commissioner of her 
Majesty's Works is being called to the neglected 
os ruinous wastes under his charge in the 
metropolis. The hon. member for the Tower 
Hamlets is anxious as to the people's promised 
garden in Bethnal-green. Another M.P. has 
asked questions as to the ground at the end of 
Whitehall-place ; another as to the site of the 
demolished houses in Parliament-street, and 
Sir Charles Russell has given notice of his in. 
tention to inquire as to the ground to the 
south of Victoria Tower, which would, if laid 
out, make a beautiful addition to the Houses 
of Parliament. When we remember how long 
these places have been left in neglected con- 
dition, and the many years the site of the Law 
Courts has remained unprofitable, we grieve for 
wasted time, but hope to see in our lifetime 
these hoards removed, and the dreary wastes 
made places of use and gratification. 
A Burtprr, 








MORTUARY FOR ISLINGTON. 


Tux anthorities of the ever-increasing parish 
of Islington, always ready to advance in im- 
provements, have lately erected and publicly 
opened a mortuary. It is placed in the corner 
of the yard of the chapel of ease, in the Holloway. 
road, and entirely out of view from the road. 
There are two waiting-rooms (22 ft. by 15 ft. 
and 15 ft. by 12 ft.), with fixed seats round the 
walls, and ceiled half-way up the roof. Openin 
out of the smaller room are a “closet” and 
lavatory, left and right of anarrow yard. There 
are three rooms for the reception of bodies, each 
separately entered from without, containing four 
slate slabs, one end fixed into the wall, the other 
end supported bya light ornamental iron standard 
from the ground. These rooms are open to the 
roof with lantern light at top. The end sashes 
are movable for ventilation, which, nevertheless, 
appears hardly sufficient. Each division is 
separately roofed, having the appearance from 
without of a block of four, instead of one build- 
ing. The exterior—about 90 ft. frontage—is of 
substantial-looking brickwork. The mortuary 
was not opened a day too soon, for within twenty- 
four hours it became tenanted. We congratulate 
the vestry on their work. 








NEW BUILDINGS BILL. 


Sir,—That this Bill should pass into law with. 
out very extensive amendments and alterations, 
in view of the public, the builders, and the 
district surveyors, is simply impossible. 

Ry tho Bill a virtually irresponsible Board is 
to be clothed with farther despotic powers, and 
an “imperium in imperio” created, as you have 
already pointed ont, that will bear most unfair] 
on the building public, and all connected with 
building matters. 

No court of appeal, nor any challenge to the 
arbitrary powers that are a into action is 
provided. 

Allow me to ask, on what grounds are these new 
powers asked for? Suafficiently stringent, some 
consider too much so, are the present a 
regulations. By bye-law the Board are allow 
to vary this Act so as even to reduge it to a 





nullity; by its complex provisions the Board 


| itself will soon be involved in inextricable con. 
| fusion,—and the Board have already too onerous 
j daties to discharge, 


The present district surveyors, if continued, 
are to be reduced to mere clerks and messengers, 
and their status, so important to the public, 
would be destroyed, and their usefulness wholly 
impaired. 

The removal of the jurisdiction to one 


magistrate, and taking away the jurisdiction of 
the whole body of magistrates, is a pro~ 
posal that requires the most serious considera. 


tion. 

A general meeting of the members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects should 
forthwith be convened 
opposing the crudities and absurdities involved 
in this Bill, one of which is to transfer to the 
Board of Works,—a body quite incompetent to 
deal with such a matter,—the examination of 
candidates for — under the Bill. 
That this duty has n well and efficien 
performed by the Institute, and is one for whi 
it has special qualifications, is admitted. 

ONE OF THE BuiLpine Pus1ic, 








WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


Workine-Men’s Club-rooms are about to be 
erected at Mold, Greenfield, Bagillt, Rhyddian, 
Holywell, and Caerwys, in Flintshire, at the 
sole expense of Mr. P. Ellis Eyton, M.P. for the 
boroughs. The architect is Mr. Martin Under. 
wood, Lamb-buildings, Temple, London, late of 
Denbigh, North Wales. 





THE QUESTION OF A NEW STYLE 
MATHEMATICALLY CONSIDERED, 


Sizr,—I read with amazement in your last 
issue Mr. W. Cave Thomas’s astounding argu. 
ment that, “as there is but one gamut of ratio, 
and all phenomena are quantifiable, and a 
healthy taste is bound within these tenor limits, 
art can only utilise a few simple ratios which are 
the modes or keys of style.” 

Surely there thus still remains among us at 
least one descendant of the illustrious philosopher 
in “ Hudibras,” who,— 

“ By means of geometric scale, 
Could tell the size of quarts of ale.” 

“When,” says Dr. Whately, “the Teutonic 
theosopher enounces that ‘all the voices of the 
celestial joyfulness qualify, commix, and harmo. 
nise in the fire which was from eternity in the 
good quality,’ I should think it equally imperti- 
nent to aver the falsity as the truth of this 
enunciation.” To whatever extent the same 
may be observed of Mr. Thomas’s exegesis, his 





& | final conclusion of the ratios being precisely 


exhausted, or that from their “ having already 
been recognised and adopted, a new style is 
an impossibility,” is manifestly problematical, 
seeing also here how fertile in invention he 
himself is; and thus the advocates of a new, or 
rather true, style may yet be of good cheer, and 
stick to their task with a stout heart. 
E. L. Tarauck, 








SLAUGHTER-HOUSES., 


Tue proposed retention of these nuisances, in 
densely-crowded localities, cannot be too severely 
condemned, and it must be universally regretted 
that the wholesome and salutary provisions of 
the Act of 1844 should be attempted to be set 
at naught. Most of the present dens are wholly 
unfitted for such purposes, and daily scenes 
repugnant to publie decency and morality are 
the consequence. Public abattoirs, with ample 
light and water supply, are requisite. 

The inconvenience that might arise would be 
easily remedied, and in the end all parties 
benefited. Lieuwtzen ovr Darkness, 





THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE AND THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mr. Wait asked the First Commissioner of 
Works what wastheamount of the revisedcontract 
for the erection of the New Courts of Justice, and 
was there any ay ogres to lay the drawings on 
the library table for the inspection of members. 
He also wished to ask the noble lord what was 
the object of the iron-girded excrescence that 
had lately appeared on the roof of the National 
Gallery, and whether it was intended to bea 
permanent structure; and if so, how it was 
proposed to conceal it. Lord H. Lennox said 
that the final contract agreed upon for the 
erection of the New Courts of Justice amounted 





to 693.4291. This, however, did not inclade 
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either fittings or warming apparatus, which, 
when added, made the contract amount to 
826,0001. He regretted that he could not lay 
the drawings upon the library table, as they 
could not leave the Office of Works; but if his 
hon. friend would call upon him there he should 
be happy to make him aware of all the details 
of the proposed building. With reference to 
his hon. friend's second question, the iron-girded 
excrescence to which he had alluded represented 
the roof of the central octagon hall from 
which all the galleries branched off, and such 
being the case it was n that it should 
remain a permanent structure. As to whether 
it would always remain in view of the public 
depended on whether the Firet Lord of the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would grant him any money which would 
enable him to build up something to hide it. 








ITALY. 


A FRIEND writes :—We left Rome on Tuesday 
and found Naples with grey sky and per- 
ponely threatening clouds. We went to 

‘ompeii yesterday (11th), not putting faith in 
the traditional report that races cannot take 
place in Naples without rain. So while all the 
gay crowd flocked to the Campo Marte, we 
started for Pompeii, but had barely visited half 
when down came rain, with thunder, lightning, 
and hail. We were thoroughly drenched before 
reaching the station, I had always had the luck 
to have the sun with me at Pompeii on previous 
occasions, sometimes more of his company than 
Iliked. When we were in Rome some friends 
were enthusiastic over Raffaelle’s frescoes in the 
Farnesina, and Guercino’sfrescoes in the Farnese; 
but to my mind they do not come up to some of 
the lovely paintings on the walls of Pompeii— 
the very delicacy of the tints adds to the beauty of 
the gracefully-drawn figures. At present they 
are beginning on the third fifth of the city, and 
hope to find it more interesting than the last 
part. In Rome building is progressing won. 
derfully, and the part between Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore, near the station, and St. Giovanni Lateran, 
which will be the west end of Rome, will have 
maguificent villas and streets, the houses very 
high, six stories generally. While excavating 
for foundations, they are finding some remvants 
of ancient art. Custellani, quite a prince in his 
way, and in his manner of enriching the museums 
of Rome, has made a present to the Campidoglio 
museum of a splendid regal chair, in bronze, 
inlaid magnificently with silver: the bosses, 
of small sculptured heads at the front of the 
arme of the seat, are of the finest workmanship. 
He has had a copy in wood made, which stands 
in his rooms. On the 23rd a Mythra was found 
very perfect, in white marble, near the west 
end excavations; near it a stone slab engraved 
with the sacrifice and inscriptions, 


NEW TOWN-HALL, MANCHESTER. 


Si2,—In your issue of last week you state Mr. Matthew 
Mackie was the manager for Messrs. George Smith & Co. 
Se a rae to Mr. Mackie, I wish 
to say the whole of the masonry and scaffolding eonneeted 
with it was carried out entirely by Mr. Charles Edmonds, 
under the direction of Mr, Wm. Cross, 

Lover or Fats Pray, 








SEA-WATER FOR LONDON, 


symbticadgusde Aediowaapeadipass. tan 
a8 spec new. 

to inform you I some years since made nengriien to 

the Brighton Railway Company to come the same 

object. I received a very courteous letter the Com- 

pany stating there was only one objection—that was want 

of means, Ropsat Puazsa. 








ANOTHER DISHONEST FOREMAN. 


Tux Assistant Judge of the Middlesex Sessions has ex- 

dan opinion that if the building operatives are as 

t as those set over them-— judging by the nume- 
plundered right and left. 

The last case is that of James Weston, years chief 
foreman and storekeeper to Messrs. on, Berry, & Co., 
and who was indicted upon five counts, for robbing his 
employers to a v i extent, but the pro- 


considerable 
secutor wae content the finding of the first count 
I «heb lamp, value 1/, 10s,—and did not 


The lean Judge, in passing Jam 
. es 
Weston, the Love pooncameed you of 


trust. Y foreman and cocneapen tien a 
ou were eas ‘eeers. 
entrusted to you the keeping em ae 

as as the distribution of it to the workmen under your 


control. Unfortunately, you were entirely undeserving 
of the confidence your employers in you. The 


purloining of this lamp is far from being the only instance 
of your criminal misconduct, The Court, therefore, 
although anxious in this and all cases to deal mercifully, 
feel that a light punishment would be inadequate to the 
character of your offence. The sentence upon you is that 
you be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for e ghteen 
calendar months, 
The prisoner said it would be his death, 








EMPLOYMENT OF SURVEYORS. 


Six,—The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects having requested the committee whieh reported 
to the General Conference of Architects in 1872, on “* The 
Employment of Surveyors,” to further consider the 
tion and report thereon to the Conference, which will be 
held in June next, I em to request that the i 
may, through your columns, be informed of the desire of 
the committee to be favoured with communications of the 
experience and practice of architects and measuring sur- 
veyors with reference to the many questions which arise 
out of the custom of providing bilis of quantities, and the 
relations whieh exist, under different conditions, between 
the client, the eontractor, the architect, and the surveyor. 

pte ameemper pawl we | be addressed to me; and, as 
the Conference will probably meet early in Juve, I should 
be glad to receive them within the next fortnight, 
Aurner Carzs, 
Hon, Sec, to the Committee, 


7, Whitehall-yard, 








TO PREVENT BURSTING OF WATER. 
PIPES. 


Sta,—It has been said that “there is nothing new ander 
the sun.” This is certainly the case with regard to the 
petonned method of preventing water-pipes from bursting 
rem the effects of frost deseribed are of last 
week by your Scarborough correspondent, for in 1849 the 
precise arrangement materials described were sug- 
gested by Mr. Pilbrow, C.B., and tried by him at the 
works of the India-rubber Manufactory, Tottenham 
(where he was at that time residing), and I believe the 
invention was ented by that Company, or the (then) 
manager, Mr, Burke, J, H, Dyasox. 





WESTERN COUNTIES’ IDIOT ASYLUM, 
STARCROSS. 


Tue foundation-stene of the New Idiot Asylam 
for the Western Counties, at Starcross, has been 
laid by Lady Anna Maria Courtenay. The build- 
ing is designed with a central block, containing 
the residence for the Superintendent, with the 
apartments for the boys and girls on either side ; 
and a large dining-hall and suitable kitchens and 
offices in the rear. The whole will be connected 
by a covered corridor, giving access to the 
separate yards and play-grounds. The dormi- 
tories will be approached by stone staircases, 
and the lavatories, bath-rooms, and other offices 
are arranged in the wings behind the corridor. 
The walls will be built of naked limestone, with 
dressings of buff brick and Bath stone, and the 
roof covered with slates. The building when 
completed will provide accommodation for one 
hundred children; but the present contract is 
taken for the central block and boys’ wing only; 
and it is intended to use a portion of the old 
house for the girls, until sufficient funds have 
been obtained to complete the new building. 
Mr. J. W. Rowell, of Newton Abbot, is the 
architect ; Messrs. Towill & Coles, of Starcross, 
are the contractors; and Mr. T. Gale, of Exeter, 
is the Clerk of the Works. 








Books Beceibed, 


On the Jurisprudence of Chargeability for Sani. 
tary Works and for Poor-rates, and other 
Branches of Local Administration. By Epwin 
Crapwick, C.B. John Bush, Charing-cross. 


Tuis is a yery suggestive and pregnant 
pamphlet : a little involved, perhaps, here and 
there, like ita title, but emimently deserving 
study. Its main purpose may be gathered from 
the following sentences, with which Mr. Chad. 
wick concludes his observations :— 

pes ituti funetions of « central 
Fi A pope consolidating and aiding local 


administration, aod to economy and 
efficiency, are greatly misap ; and as it is well 
that when 


pular speakers declare that they 
‘ contraliestion’ it should be known what it is they do 
dislike, I will here state the prineiples of action, as laid 
down under the Poor-Law Commission, They are :— 

* Bizet, so o responsible agency for the removal of thoes 
evils, in the repression of w the public at large have 
ane Sa a eS 

ess or rapetent ; " 
a, 0 eee y of appeal in disputes between 


abeen 

Fourthly, as a means of collecting 
to each local authority—for its guidence— 
deduced from the experience of ail other places from 
which information may be obtained. 





As this authority is well or ill appointed ; as its juris. 
prudence is sound and ite action vigorous, or as it is 
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otherwise, so will be the general local administration 
correct in principle and remunerative, or waeteful and 
burthensome,” 





The Conqueror and his Companions. By J. R. 
Prancuké, Somerset Herald. 2 vols. London; 
Tinsley, Brothers. 1874. 

Mr. Pirancué has endeavoured, as he tells us, to 

make this a readable book, as well as one of 

reference for all who take an interest in the 
origin or actions of our earliest Anglo. Norman 
nobility, and has certainly succeeded ; so that 
his work will doubtless find its way to the hands 
of a much larger class than that afforded by 
historical students and the descendants of those 
who “ came over with the Conqueror,” consider. 
able as the number of these alone must be. 
Mere entertainment, however, of course, was not 
his aim. He has sought to set right doubtful 
passages by careful collation, recognising the 
truth of Dryden’s observation, that “We find 
but few historians of all ages who have been 
diligent enough in their search for truth. It is 
their common method to take on trust what they 
distribute to the public, by which means a false. 
hood once received from a famed writer becomes 
traditional to posterity.” Anda pretty tissue of 
blunders do the chroniclers and commentators, 
ancient and modern, in this case present, part of 
which at any rate he has exposed and set right. 

To Mr. Edward Freeman he gallantly throws 

down his glove more than once, and we shall 

doubtless see a pretty passage of arms by- 
and-by. 

In commencing the book the first thing the 
writer had to ascertain was, who the companions 
of the so-called Conqueror (a title to which we 
strenuously object, unless its derivation be con- 
fined to Conqwestor—“ acquirer”) really were. 
After some consideration Mr. Planché arrived at 
the conclusion that the only way to justify his 
title and avoid offence, was to limit his notices to 
those personages who are recorded by contem- 
porary or nearly contemporary writers as having 
been present in the Norman host at Hastings, or 
at least conspicuous in England during the four 
years immediately following, at the expiration of 
which period (that is, in 1070) the entire king- 
dom was virtually in William's possession, 
“With this object,” he continues, “ I decided 
on taking the elaborate account of the invasion 
and the battle given "7 Master Wace in his 
‘Roman de Rou’ as the foundation of my work, 
supplementing and illustrating it by the infor- 
mation directly or indirectly afforded me by 
writers who were actually living at the time of 
the Conquest, or must have known and conversed 
with persons who, if not present themselves in 
the conflict, retained a vivid recollection of the 
event, or had gathered the reports of it from 
those whowere.’ Wace, born in Jersey at thecom- 
mencement of the reign of Henry I. (A.D. 1100), 
some four-and-thirty years after the landing of 
Pevensey, was taken when young to Caen in Nor. 





mandy for education, made a prebend of Bayeux 
by Henry II., completed his ‘ Roman de Rou” 
(a metrical history of the Duke of Normandy) 
in 1160, and died in England subsequently to 
1173. The early portions of his “ Roman” he 
copied from Dudo, Dean of St. Quentin, and 
Guillaume de Jamiéges ; but his materials for the 
history of William the Conqaeror, and specially 
of the invasion of 1066, were drawn from original 
and independent sources, the verbal descriptions 
of the veteran survivors of the great battle, their 
sons or other relatives, and the gossip in general 
circulation, while the details of that momentous 
event were yet fresh in the recollections of num. 
bers both in England and Normandy ; some of 
whom,as children, might have been eye. witnesses 
of the muster at the mouth of the Dive, or the 
march of the invaders from Hastings to Hethe. 
land. 

The personages named, as apparently indicated 
by Wace, amoant to 118, “twenty-seven,” of 
whom (as stated in the introduction), are either 
progenitors of some of the most illustrious 
families in England, or have indelibly made their 
mark in its history for good or for evil. But 
this number is obviously a misprint,—probably 
for seventy-seven, which is about the number 
of the companions, of whom Mr, Planché has 
given information, both biographical and genea- 
logical. We may not, however, pursue the sab- 
ject farther. The book is appropriately dedi- 

cated to the Dake of Cleveland, the present pro- 

prietor of Battle Abbey; and we heartily con- 

gratulate the author on the success which bas 

attended his oy endeavour gt en eng 

Conqueror and his Companions to the w- 

ledge of the general public pleasantly aad 


instructively. 
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VARIORUM. 


‘Tne new number of the Quarterly contains & 
delightful article on Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Troy, concerning which our readers had the 
earliest information. The reviewer goes nearly 
all the way with Dr. Schliemann :— 


“The vain attempt (and none could be vainer) to 
* distil history out of mythology,’ is quite & different 
thing from recognising (or, if you please, only suspect- 
ing) an historical basis in certain poetic mytbs, and 
searching for the real history by the proper in ependent 
methods. As in mathematical and physical science we 
constantly find that the forms we are investigating perish, 
like a seed, by the growth of the unseen germs within 
them ; so, starting with the events, and still more the 
manners, forms of life, and other allusions found in 
Hiomer, and comparing them with the monuments of 
Hissarlik, and these with other monuments and records 
of Asiatic history,* we may perchance be led back to 
Homer, with the new conviction that he preserves won- 
derfully old traditions about the city whose ruins are now 
revealed, Wedo not try to reduce the Iliad to a story 
of the Trojan war ; but, pointed by it to a real Troy, we 
make an independent search for the monuments and 
records of that city. : 

This is the vast service which Dr. Schliemann has s0 

devotedly performed. He has found, indeed, no records 
and searcely any certain inscriptions (though there is one 
which Professor Max Miller scarcely hesitates to read 
FiAvoy in Pheenician characters). But he has found 
monuments which place beyond doubt the existence of 
flourishing and civilised inhabitants on the spot that has 
always, within historic memory, borne the name of Ilium, 
nnd which prove the existence of a pre-Hellenic city, small 
but strong. civilised and wealthy, and having some most 
striking points of correspondence with the Troy of which 
Homer sang. The name of Priam, which we need not 
grudge Dr. Schliemann his resolution to use till he is 
supplied with a better, may be the yt invention or it 
may be the true regal title handed down by tradition ; 
we may one day read it as we have read the names of 
Bardanapalus and Semiramis; but the royal head which 
wore those golden fillets must have been more substantial 
than that mere shape, which ‘the likeness of a kingly 
crown had on,’” 
“ The Theory of Fire-proof Construction, as 
applied to Wood Joists.” By James John. 
(Chicago: printed by the Wabash Printing Co., 
Lake-street. 1874.) The object of the author 
is to explain and advocate a method, patented by 
him, of fire-proof construction as applied to wood 
joists, by protection of it with concrete and wired 
plaster or cement in an economical manner, Of 
his method he says :— 

“T estimate the cost of filling between joists and plaster- 
ing on wire, three coats, as specified, at 25 cents per super. 
foot, or $2°25 per yard, to measure in one-half of all 
ordinary openings, such as stairs, hatchways, &c.; in lieu 
thereof, to lath with wire, 4 in. apart, the face of all 
header and trimmer joists surrounding the same, and 
plaster one heavy coat of mortar to protect them in case 
of firefand the fascia burning off. The weight of filling 
and concrete is about 20 1b. to the foot, when dry. j 
claim floors so constructed will admit of a stock of com- 
bustible merchandise being consumed by fire and the 
building be left standing.” 
~——— A Treatise on an Improved Method for 
Overcoming Steep Gradients on Railways. By 
Henry Handyside. London: Spon.” The 
author says that by his system any ordinary 
locomotive capable of hauling a given load up 
gradient of 1 in 80 can take the same up 1 in 
8. This is to be done by converting the loco- 
motive itself into a stationary engine wherever 
it is required, thus economising locomotive 
power and weight of engine. The engine is to 
be supplied with a limited quantity of steel rope 
on a drum, and used on lines and gradients pre- 
pared for the use of such a system, so utilising 
all the power that can be obtained from the 
steam pressure, and devoting it entirely to haul- 
ing the train without the engine up steep 
inclines whenever and wherever it is requisite. 








Miscellanea, 

The Bishops in Convocation.—Mr. Samue) 
A. Walker, of Margaret-street, who, as a pho- 
tographer, has made “the Church” a speciality, 
has produced a picture of the Upper House of 
Convocation, assembled at Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Office. The Archbishop of Canterbury is in the 
chair, The subject represents the late Bishop 
Wilberforce addressing the assembly a few weeks 
previously to the accident which caused his death. 
The picture is painted in sepia, and permanent 
autotype and Woodbury copies have been made 
from the picture, with autographs of the bishops 
underneath. It will doubtless interest a con. 
siderable number of persons. The difficulty in 
obtaining sittings from the bishops has made the 
completion of the picture a work of some years. 





* The mass of matter on our hands compels us to omit 
all reference to the light thrown by Egyptian and Assy- 
rian records on the history of Troy and Asia Minor in 
general, a subject ably treated by M. Francois Lenormant 
in recent letters to the “‘ Academy’ (Nos. 98 and 90 
March 21 and 28). We regret this the less, as the discus. 
@ion can only be regarded as begun. The same remark 
applies to Dr, Schliemann's inscriptions, 


Winter Garden for Brighton.—We learn| The Erection of Memorials in Churches. 
that a company is in process of formation for In the Commissary Court of Canterbury, held 
erecting a Winter Garden on the large piece of at Lambeth Palace, on Wednesday week, Dr. 
land between Regency-square, St. Margaret’s- Tristram gave judgment in the case of ‘‘ Moody 
place, King’s-road, and Cannon-place, Brightcn, v. The Rev. Cyril Randolph,” in which ap applica. 
at present used as a private recreation ground. tion was made for a faculty or licence to erect a 
It will be another effort to construct what was | monument to the memory of the late rector of 
twice unsuccessfully attempted many years ago, Chartham Church, Kent, who had held the 
by the late Mr. Henry Phillips ;—on the first living for more than fifty years. The learned 
occasion, a large conservatory called the Oriental | judge refused the application. The rector was 
Gardens, where Silwood-place now stands ; and, | willing that the tablet should be placed in any 
subsequently, the gigantic dome called the | other portion except the chancel, and as the 
Antheum, on the spot now occupied by Palmeira- church was about to be restored, any further 
square, but which fell down the very day the | application would be considered. This applica. 
scaffolding had been removed. Butengineering tion would be refused with costs. Mr. George 
and iron building have improved since then; W. Brooks, proctor for Mr. Moody, gave notice of 
Brighton is four times the size it was when these appeal to the Arches Court, 
schemes were started ; and the numberof visitors) Working Men’s Hall and Public Baths 
has increased a bundredfold. Property, also, for @loucester.—A public meeting has been 
has more than doubled in value. The land now | held in the Corn Exchange, Gloucester, “to take 
in question was lately to be bought for 30,0001. ; | such steps as might be considered necessary for 


but when the company offered to purchase, the 
price rose to 45,000l.—Brighton Herald. 

‘‘ Shakspearian Tableaux.”— Mrs. C. J.. 
Freake’s soirées at Cromwell House, in aid of the | 
Victoria Hospital for Sick Children, have proved | 
grand successes. Tableaux so presented have 





the establishment of a working-men’s hall and 
baths.” The meeting had been well announced, 
and working men “earnestly invited to attend 
and assist in a movement which is being pro- 
moted entirely for their benefit”; but the room 
was not three-fourth parts occupied, and a large 


been seldom seen ; and, when we say that, under number of those present were not working 
the general tasteful direction of the hostess, they | men. There were present on the platform Dr. 
were arranged respectively by Mr. J. Sant, R.A.,| Bond, Medical Officer of Health ; several Alder- 
Mr. J. O'Connor, Mr. Boehm, Mr. Hallé, Mr.| men and City Councillors; Mr. Small (City 
E. M. Ward, R.A., and Mr. J. E. Millais, R.A.,| Surveyor), &c. Mr. Axten, architect, and secre- 
this will not seem matter for wonder. Mr. | tary pro tem., explained his plans, and resolutions 
Arthur Sullivan contributed the music, and Mr. | in favour of the object in view were unanimously 
Henry Irving read admirably some of the pas-| passed. The cost of the building was estimated 
sages referred to. On the firstevening, Tuesday, | at about 6,000/. 

the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, and the! Report on Liverpool Free Public Library, 
Princess Louise, were preeent, and any number Museum, and Gallery of Art.—The twenty- 
of beautiful persons, beautifully dressed. Ten first annual report of the committee of the 
of the plays were illustrated. The charity, we | Borough Corporation of Liverpool, on this sub. 


have no doubt, will be substantially benefited. 
The great object desired is to purchase the free- 
hold of the present premises, Gough House, in 
Queen’s-road West, Chelsea. 


Belfast Architectural Association.— At 
the last meeting of this association, Mr. Vere 
Foster in the chair, Mr. Thomas Stevenson read 
a paper “On Sound.” The first part of the 
paper referred to the production and propagation 
of sound, and the laws relating to its reflection, 
conduction, and absorption, and explained how 
certain substances conveyed sound with greater 
rapidity than others. The law that the angle of 
incidence is equal to the angle of reflection holds 
good only when that angle is greater than 
30 degrees. The second part treated of the 
materials employed in construction with re. 
ference to their acoustic properties, and dis- 
cussed their application to some of our modern 
buildings. The best materials for acoustic pur- | 


ject has been issued in a printed form. It 


| states that the general success of the institution 


has been fully sustained during the past year. 
In the reference library 489,270 volumes have 
been issued, against 470,230 in the previous 
year. Nearly three-fourths of the books taken 
out were solid works on science and philosophy, 
which is very satisfactory. The statistics of the 
north and south lending branches show little 
change during the last two or three years, as 
4,000 readers at each library seem to be as many 
as can satisfactorily be attended to, or supplied 
with books, new readers crowding out the old. 
The Mayor’s liberal gift of 20,0001., for the 
erection of a building for an art-gallery, is of 
course recorded. 

Handel Festival.—The necessarily gigantic 
preparations for the next festival at the Crystal 
Palace, to be held in June next, are now in active 
progress, the organisation of the several branches 


poses are those which do not reflect sharply, but being from long experience tolerably perfect. 
assist the sound by vibrating in unison with it,| The whole of the musical arrangements are 
and thereby strengthening it as it passes for-| carried out under the direction of the Sacred 


ward ; and where the materials are of a highly | 
reflective character, the use of draperies was | 
recommended for preventing the echo. 
Destructive Fire at St. Mary's College, 
Peckham.— A considerable portion of the 
building known as St. Mary’s College, situate 
in Hanover-park, Rye-lane, Peckham, was 
destroyed by fire last week. The premises are | 
extensive and commodious, having a very large | 
school-room and numerous class-rooms, at the 
rear of the head master’s residence, with open 
grounds southward, northward, and westward. 
In the eastern direction the premises are joined 
by a carpenter's shop, belonging to Messrs. 
Searle & Heather, builders, who are erecting 
houses on the adjacent plot of ground, and it 


Harmonic Society. The provincial chorus will 
be well represented, contingents being supplied, 
in many cases in large numbers, from nearly all 
the cathedral cities and other large towns in the 
country, while the London contingent, which has 
from the first been kept together, with occasional 
reinforcements, will shortly commence special 
practice at Exeter Hall. The whole musical force 
of 4,000 performers is under the direction of Sir 
Michael Costa. 

Price of Land, Nuneaton.—Last week 
Mr. Thomas Clarke offered for sale thirteen lots 
of freehold property. Lot 1, a freehold farm, 
known as the Hipsley Farm, situate at Hurley, 
containing 97a. 8r. 39p., and in the occupation of 
Mr. Henry Towers, at the annual rental of 2001., 





was in this building that the fire originated. 
The flames crept under the eaves of the college, 
along the roof, and burst into one of the smaller 
class-rooms, and thence into the room used for 
music and drawing classes. 

Royal Italian Opera.—Mr. Fred. Gye and 
the public are alike to be congratulated on the 
advent to Covent Garden of M. Bolis, a tenore 
robusto, destined, if we mistake not, to be a 
prime favourite there, and justly. He sang the 
difficult part of Arnold, in “ William Tell,” on 
Monday night, so admirably as to leave little 
to be desired. He had the house entirely with 
him from first to last. M. Maurel, as we have 


before had occasion to say, is also an acquisition 
of great value; and Mdille. D’Angeri, who has 
sung in the “Huguenots,” has improved so 
much that, considering the extreme youth of 
the lady, it is not too much to suppose that she 
is destined to take a very high place in the 





profession. 


These are great acquisitions, 


was bought by Mr. Eli Green, of Coventry, for 
| 38,8001. Lot 2,a close of freehold land, situate 
at Tuttle Hill, containing 2a. 2r. 4p., was sold 
‘for 3501. Lot 3, 17 acres of freehold land, 
| situate near Wash-lane, Nuneaton, was purchased 
‘for 1,350. Lot 4, several closes of freehold 
‘land, containing 24 acres, was sold to Mr. 
George Turner, for 1,810!. Lot 5, 26 acres of 
freehold land, near Whittleford-lane, Nuneaton, 
was purchased by Mr. George Turner, for 
1,9301, 

The King of the Belgians is building a 
marine villa on the dunes of Ostend, near the 
temporary residence which he Las for the last few 
| years occupied, The foundation of the villa is of. 
| brick, but the remainder will be of timber, and 
will be in style of architecture somewhat re- 
sembling the Greek in its character. The work 
is being carried out by an English architect and 
English workmen, and it is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of July, 
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Arsenic in Wall Papers. — “Pro Bono 
Pablico” writes as follows to the Manchester 
Guardian :—The illness of an infant led my 
medical attendant to investigate the probable 
cause of the unaccountable change from previous 
good health. An analysis of the wall-papers 
showed that in two rooms the papers contained 
considerable quantities of arsenic, and in the 





papers of four other rooms arsenic was also 
found. To replace the condemned papers twelve 
different patterns were selected and tested. Of 
these only four were found free from arsenic. 
The impression I had that arsenic was only used 
in some particular shades of green was dispelled, 
as it was traced in biue, buff, and other colours. 
The qualities of the papers were no criterion ; it 
was found in papers varying from 3a, 6d. to 20s. 
per piece, and the production of various makers. 
Some of the newest, expensive, and decorative 
styles proved the worst. 


The Thames Embankment.— Mr. Forsyth 
asked the First Commissioner of Works to in- 
form the House in whom the ownership was 
vested of the piece of land on the north side of 
the Thames Embankment, between Hungerford 
Bridge and the gardens of Montagu House, and 
how long it was intended to allow the same to 
remain unoccupied and waste. Mr. W. H. Smith, 
who answered the question, said that under the 
Thames Embankment Act the ownership of the 
piece of land in question was vested in the 
Government, but that as soon as the Metro- 
politan Board of Works acquired Northumberland 
fiouse, which they would do on the 7th July 
next, the land would be made over to them. 








Douglas: New Street and Promenade.— 
In addition to the appointment of Mr. W. Dal. | 
rymple, H.K., as Government Commissioner, to | 
act on behalf of the Insular Government in con- 
nection with these improvements, his Excellency | 
the Lieut.-Governor has, in the terms of the Act, | 
appointed three valuers for the purpose of | 
valuing and ascertaining the property required to | 
be taken for the purposes of the Act. The | 
gentlemen appointed are Mr. W. Culshaw, of | 
Liverpool, surveyor; Mr. John Thomas Clucas, 
who was one of the valuers for the whole island | 
of Man, appointed under the Lunatic Asylum | 
Act, and Mr. J. K. Greig, manager of the Bank | 


of Mona at Douglas. 


The Late Miss Harrison's Park, Shef- 
field.— At a meeting of the General Purposes 
and Park Committee at Sheffield, a plan of the 
grounds as proposed to be laid out by Mr. 
Marnock, landscape gardener, was submitted for 
approval, The plan, says the local Independent, 
has not actually been decided on, but in all pro- 
bability this will be done at another meeting. It 
is intended that the park shall he opened on the 
4th of May. The committee have decided upon 
building two lodge entrances, one in Winter. 
street and the other in Western bank. 

House Moving.—A Canadian paper states 
that recently, just before the ice on the Richelieu 
gave way, a frame house of considerable size, 
and of the ordinary French Canadian rural style, 
was put on runners at Sabrevois, and drawn to 
St. John’s, a distance of eight miles, by ten yoke 
of oxen and four span of horses. The house was 
delivered in good order and condition, and no 
difficulty was experienced in moving it, except 
some little delay in getting it round the corners 
of the streets. 


The Duke of Edinburgh laid the founda- 
tion-stone of a new orphan school and female 
orphan home, in connexion with the Royal 
Seamen and Marines, at Portsmouth, on Monday 
last. 


Water Supply.— Major Frank Bolton, in his 
monthly report upon the metropolitan water 
supply, states that the number of miles of streets 
containing mains constantly charged with water, 
and upon which hydrants could at once be fixed, 
are as follows :—Kent Company, 64 miles; New 
River, 168; East London, 70; Southwark and 
Vauxhall, 160; West Middlesex, 65; Grand 
Junction, 41; Lambeth, 90; Chelsea, 50 ; making 
a total length of 648 miles. 


Mr. Gosling, Architect. — Mr. Edward 
Cyrus Gosling, of Charlton, architect, was re- 
moved saddenly by death on Sunday morning 
last. The deceased transacted basiness princi. 
pally in London during the previous week, and 
was noticed on Saturday to be particularly 
cheerful. On Sanday morning, whilst reading, 
he fell back in his chair and died without a 
sound, The deceased was in his thirty-sixth 
year. 

The Alexandra Aquarium Company 
(Margate).— This company, we understand, bas 


A Crystal Palace for Liverpool.—<A local | ' 
, « : | just been registered in the names of the follow. 
paper announces that “two important schemes ing gentlomen :—Mr. T. D. Reeve, Mayor ; Dr. 


are now in the hands of able and enterprising | 
promoters. One, suggested by the remarkable | 
success of the Aquarium at Brighton, is mainly 

devised on the tempting model of that pro. 

sperous and truly beautiful resort. The other is 

of a still grander character. It contemplates 

nothing less than the establishment of a Crystal 

Palace in Liverpool on a suitable site, with the 

full intention of combining in it all the attrac. 

tions which make the establishment at Syden- 

ham not only a boon to Londoners, but a centre 

of observation and attraction to all the world.” 


Bursting of a Water Main.—One of the 
great water-mains close to the reservoir on Pen. 
tonville-hill has burst, and the force of the water 
was so great that it upheaved a great portion of 
the roadway, and loosened the footway stones 
for some distance down Pentonville-hill. The 
overflow of water was very great, and at the 
time of the main bursting the water was thrown 
up with great force. Under the direction of the 
officials the workmen and excavators were im- 
mediately set to work to repair the damage. 
The inhabitants of the neighbourhood were 
deprived for the time of their water supply. 

Thames Subway.—A crowded 
public meeting has been held at Woolwich as to 
a proposed subway between North and South 
Woolwich, the idea having been originated by 
the drowning of nine workmen from a boat whilst 
passing over the river. Mr. W. T. Henley, pro- 
prietor of the telegraph works, North Woolwich, 
where 2,000 men are employed, occupied the 
chair. The meeting was crowded to excess. A 
model of a subway lighted up with gas was 
exhibited. The estimated cost was 60,000I. 
Resolutions in favour of the proposal and for the 
appointment of a committee were unanimously 


Masters and Men.—Some of the honse- 
painters employed at the Devonshire Meet- 
ing-house in Bisho; te-street, at Sid. per 


hour, complain that on the 18th inst., without 
any previous notice, they were all discharged, 
the alternative being that they came to work 
on the following week at 8d. per hour, “ the 





alleged reason being the job would not pay.” 


Rowe, Dr. Pittock, Mr. W. A. Fagg, Mr. John 
Dentry, Mr. John Bayly, and Mr. John McMillan, 
a director of the Brighton Aquarium. The works 
are to be carried out upon plans furnished by 
Mr. E. Birch, C.E., and Mr. Henry Lee will be 
the naturalist. 


Opening of the New Drill Hall, Notting- 
ham.—The new drill-hall, for the accommoda. 
tion of the Robin Hood rifles, at Nottingham, 
has been opened. The floor of the building is of 
asphalte, and the structure is extensive: 200 
men wept throngh review exercise on the occa- 
sion. The builder was Mr. Wright, and the 
architect Captain Evans, who belongs to the 
Robin Hoods. 

The Lambeth School of Art brought its 
present season to a close on Thursday in last 
week, when the prizes were distributed. The 
meeting was held in the school-room, Miller’s- 
lane, and was presided over by the Rev. G. H. 
Herbert, who said the specimens shown upon 
the walls of the building evinced the possession 
of high qualities on the part of some of the 
stadents. 

Destructive Fire at the City Saw Mills. 
Property to a considerable amount was de- 
stroyed by a fire that has occurred on the exten- 
sive premises of Mesers. Esdaile & Co., known 
as the City Saw Mills, Wenlock-road, City-road. 
A brick building, 100 ft. by 40 ft., has been 
burned, and the roof is off. The cause of the 
fire cannot be clearly ascertained, 

London and Middlesex Archwological 

~—The Society will meet in the Trophy- 
room of St. Paul's Cathedral, on Tuesday, the 
28th inst., when papers will be read by the Rev. 
W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., Mr. C. Penrose, Mr. 
E. B. Ferrey, and others. The Society will after. 
wards visit the hall of the Company of Skinners, 
Dowgate-hill. 

The New Chelsea Embankment. — The 
practical portion of the works in c nnexion with 
the new Chelsea Embankment is now completed. 
It is stated that the first monument erected will 
be one to Tarner, the painter, and will be placed 
opposite his old house in Cheyne-walk, 


| 





The Late Mr. Owen Jones.—The news of 
the death of this gentleman has been received 
by all who knew him, or of him, with feelings of 
sincere regret. The occurrence is alluded to on 
another page of our present number, and we 
shall make an early opportunity to speak more 
at length of his career. 


St. James's Hall.—<A new entrance is about 
to be erected by the Company, who have pur- 
chased premises in Piccadilly for that purpose. 
Mr. Walter Emden is the architect engaged. 


Wharncliff Arms, Sheffield.—We are in- 
formed that the drawings prepared by Mr. E. 
Bays, Cambridge, and Villiers-street, Strand, 
have been accepted for this competition. 


Art.— Mr. George Browning will read a paper 
before the Royal Historical Society, on the “ Art 
Revival in Italy,’ on Monday, the 27th inst. 





TENDERS 


For the erection of a new grammar-schoo! and residence 
at Barton-on-Trent, Mr, George Scamell, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Messrs, R. L. Curtis & Sons ;— 





Dee eee £4,5) © 0 
Grimwood & Son ..........cc:csceeees 3,085 0 0 
Ns 2c lbbtins enteiamnaratie 3,750 0 0 
Bowler & Beck (accepted) ...... 3,750 0 0 
Be WUD caked saattccnvedetblecdnesets 3,716 0 0 
Ee eee S650 0 0 
LS ee $3,640 0 

2 SERS , 3608 0 0 
eR ilinciccrcessticaucibineniiaien 3,600 0 0 





For decorating, gilding, painting, and restoring Lis- 
combe House, Soulbury, Bucks, for Capt. P. C, Lovett. 
Mr. W. Barker, architect, Quantities by Mr, BR, Car- 


penter :— 
Heley & Hamerton..,.........cceeseee0 £996 14 0 
McLachlan ............ cneteneeianmmnans 922 0 0 
GEPDOIND wenspesecestcnecceseseunscosnsecsess 878 14 0 
PII sicccntvanitnbidianibeiegidedatehesii 756 1:10 
WONG inccancsnvicssseserivemiion 727 0 0 
PIR titi ceveyonssctcctestteniindbions » 726 0 0 
Hayward & 80m o......ccscecsesereeenes 707 0 O 
May (accepted) .......cssessescoesreres ow” 0 0 
(err . 65 0 0 
ONE aie cic siincticciietenseessinebarte 655 0 0 
For the erection of a boys’ and girls’ school, to accom- 


modate 190 children, at Bersham Village, Wrexsbam, 
Mr, Wiilam Turuer, architect ;— 


SAGE seresnecnrcepeensosnserntors con £1,600 0 0 
SEE “siidicnnetninmnsisvqrommranias o Do. 2 
Hughes ...... wnipaenenigionineusdumentent 1,462 0 0 
pL EERE SE 1,437 0 0 
et cabot Gra anh I 1,305 16 0 
W iiitems (mcoepted) oo... cere 1,355 0 O 


For the alteration of the late National school at 
Bersham Village, Wrexbam, for 155 infants ;— 


Bamuel ....... ane swo 0 0 
REE ey 855 0 0 
ES ELT ALEL PETE 705 0 0 
ITED asskaxennstqinersseotnenererieeeih 755 15 0 
GIRDER dcisiaiebacsvepnnereenevecsnerbedivetees 725 0 O 
Bunun (accepted) ....ccccccccssccerercee 722 lu O 





For alterations and additions to the boye’ and girls’ 
school, at Penygelli, Wrexham, fur 37 boys and 64 girls, 
Mr, Wm. Turner, architect;— 


SAIL cv ccsnepuicocsnssoctintinnsen £1.66 0 0 
Boe TAINED. ccccunonvceccansevesvessncae 1,376 0 O 
Clark (accepted) .......c:ccecccreenee 1,255 0 0 
Sa Cea ee a ae 1,442 6 O 





For the erection of a new schoo! at Tabor Hill, Peny- 
gelli, Wrexham, to accommodate 315 infants. Mr. Wm, 
Turaer, architect ;— 


Hughes............ sesouadocoeutaves £1,920 0 0 
K. Hughes ..... ‘ . 170) 0 0 
ee 1,650 18 0 


Clark (@coepted ) ......cceccceecceneee 1,400 @ 0 


For alterations and sdditions to Bredfleld Rectory, 


Suffolk. Mr. K. M, Phipson, architect ;— 
BOEE vicar cacdansccsseosessadeintcheniaevtad "et £56 0 0 


Dove (accepted) .......ccceecccerseeeee 625 14 0 


For Rectory House at Burgh, Norfolk, Mr. BR. M, 
Phipson, architect :— 
Cornish (accepted) .........:cc..scseeee £970 0 0 


For Brandish schools, Suffolk, Mr. R. M. Phipson, 


architect :— 
Rudd & Spurling...............cs00-.004 £3922 0 0 


Grimwood (accepted) ...,....... . (0 0 0 


For restoration of the chancel of South Repps 
Church, Nortulk, Mr, K, M, Phipson, architect :— 


RE IS Aas 2 BES £1,954 0 6 
RIGOR, iikssitvni ctertuescdsectsesncis 1,283 0 U 
Cornish (accepted ) ........cceereecee 1,206 9g 0 


For new roofs to the aisles of Denton Church, Norfolk. 
Mr. B, M. Fhipson, architect -— 
Grimwood (aceepted) ..ccccccereee £1 0 0 


For new cellars for Messrs. Barwell & Sons, Norwich, 
Mr. BR. M, Phipson, architect ;— 
EOWA bec. ces0scnsveesesvoesercesesocseses 505 0 0 
mw) 0 0 


For conservatory, &c., at Clarence House, Clapham 
Park. Mr. A. G. Heunell, architeet :— 


GAAP Oe, 
ip angmanananacaneia te "GE 
Pritchard .......+--..++ wsineneee , 67 0 @ 
Willige ...ccc.cosccoe--s0evesevsecernes O87 O O 
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| ——— 

For girls’ school, mistress’s residence, fence walls, &c., 
at Carshalton, Surrey, for the Carshalton School Board. 
Mr. A. G. Hennell, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr, W. W. Gwyther ; = 






GiRGKID ceoscescccese £3,400 0 0 
WTS cccccesceopescse 3,300 0 0 
Peskett & Tay'or. 3,140 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill .... 3,100 0 0 
RIAs: denbscpsaronen 3,090 0 0 
Feel ...n0c.esssrvccsosccescceesvoncessoncss 3,010 0 0 
Dawns & Co, ccccccccscosrsssesrsone, Be O O 
BASE occocesccccosccceacessoceqncvsosen . 2,798 0 0 
Cooke & Green .......cccccceceseverces 2,749 0 0 
Pritchard cosscesetascusbescounausned 2,747 00 
Staines & IGA casieeeaaaan ° nye : . 
Wagner ....... RS: TS . 2,7 
Crockett .....csccscccccrersesescossoneres 2,650 0 0 
Niblett & Bom .......0....se0c0eeee00e 2,634 0 0 
ee veceeece 2,68) 0 0 
COORD. enc dsictinsnninedeerensviniinewnnee 2,565 0 0 
Blake & Kamplen.............:0000:00 2,548 0 0 
Braid, aoe, © & ade eusaoesyesenes 2,539 0 0 
Longley .. eae em 
Stewart 38 0 0 
DONOR stesccctversnumes 00 





For stabling, &c., st Mayou Park, Forest-hill, Kent, 
Mr, A. G. Hennell, architect ;— asin 
+1 000 





For warehouse, Queen Victoria-street, for Messrs. 
Wright & Co, Mesars. John Giles & Gough, archi- 


tects :-— 
‘ Colle & Sons (accepted)... coo... £6,200 0 0 





For bloek of improved dwellings for the labouring poor, 
Charterhouse-street, for the Corporation of London, 
Mr, Horace Jones, architect :— 











Perry, Bros. £10,600 0 0 
_ are 10,480 0 0 
kk CEN ° 10,245 0 0 
Aahdy & Booms crcecscrcccseseses now taeee 80 
Condor & BON ....0..cscvesceserseeres 10,088 0 0 
Holland & Hannen .......... sees «=—0,988 0 =O 
NE TEP Eecicienhinnidacennuebesti ion See OO 
Berivener & White..........0000066 9,545 0 0 

ESS EN EEN IEE 9,643 0 0 

For sewers at Chelsea :— 

Feltham, Bros, ..... ancenenanen ovo. £8,704 0 O 
Wael & BOvGOR ..000000cessese0000e009 3,300 00 
a pusteoceie 3,250 0 0 
ng Oe 
Dickinson ,. 0 0 
Killingback 5 0 O 
OER vctccocccesses 00 
aa suet 0 0 
ok, a evenens 2,540 0 0 
Neave & Bon yeieinisindhadaiminscieates 2,432 0 0 


For the erection of Ty ville ‘vesidense at Paignton, 
Devon, for Mr. Thomas Lidsione, Grates, mantelpieces, 
&c., not included, Mr. Geo, Loudon Bridgman, archi- 
tect ; — 

Dyer (accepted) ........00cc0000 avonses 





For alterations and additional stabling at St. March 
Church, Devon, for Mr. W. 8, Steele. Mr, Geo, Loudon 
Bridgman, architect :— 

d 







WERED  vevecsceccossoresscssenvecsmiotneee O ® 
SS ee eeueenanees ann ee) 
Vanstone ....60...06 sesccereee SOO O O 
Bovey ....... wensvenvenee ove seveveeree 305 0 O 
oe ae seccee 336 0 0 


For the erection of Pendley Manor House, Tring, for 
Mr. J.G. Williams. Mr. Walter F, K. Lyon, architect. 
Quantities prepared by Mr, Clement Dowling :— 











Dalen Bee  c.erceoceseoveversssseee £14,339 0 0 
Downs & Co, c.ccccressees anne - ee 6: © 
ROE snevicronsseneeesarucsernenente « 12,770 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ......scceeeee 12,700 0 0 
3 cennccececccensecsens See OG © 
Chappell . henaninenabsnbnitien 12,344 0 0 
BROWE  ...cessseerrreseesvevenenene £2,310 0 6 
erry & Co . sinssseccomesee, Aen @ 
end schools saelibiain ee boun walls, for the 
Whepstead Sehool Board, near bury Shaman Mr, 
fr Swine architect ;— 
Firmaa ... £1,460 0 0 
Oakge cererrscenoveevsseessmmennnss AO CO ® 
Pearson . 1,145 0 0 
Tooley (eccepted) | cocccmesesecseccee gldS O 0 


For taking down and rebuilding No, 14, Water-lane, 
Thames-street, for Mr. M. Wheatley, Mr, John Whic h- 
cord, architect, Quantities prepared by Mr. W. Bar- 


Tett;— 
Add if 
Sub- Basement 
is executed, 
£1 


Turner & Sons .....cesrcesss: £6,263 seeeeeeernes 35 

= ae ea: PUD” ietnctane a a . 190 

a G28 nnmmun 178 

as & Robinson ........ a Sees: » 180 

san ieeneaiabenis Se eee, 

Newman & Mano ............ GAIUe cnc. 20 
For alterations and repairs at No. 1, Carteret-street> 
sonra * Westminster, for Mr, P. Adie, Mr, I, Arnold 

arc 
Newman & Mann (accepted) ...... £266 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 79, West-street, Brighton. Mr. 
Arthur Loader, architect ;— winitded 
Cheeeman & Co, onaneee deboscsneehs £7,580 0 0 


For additions to the nting-office of the Bright 
Herald, Prince's-place, printing Mr. Arthur cae 





architect :— 
SOOO ..ccctesntsiveraneseinnnions Me” O: ® 
a, eerie tee mm ao 2 
coccdyenseqnnseeineniientibes ow. 36 0 0 

For new 


botographic studio and Eras for Signor 


ighton. Mr, Arthur Lo 


architect ;— 


627 10 0 
Parsons (accepted)... cesses 615 0 0 


th, culverts, &c., at Burgess Hill, 
er, ann _ 
; 264 0 0 
260 0 0 


For new road, foot 
Sussex. Mr. Arthur 


Hobden ... snetvteneetianmteinind 
irs ost dneinateie at Thuriston House’ 
4, Surbiton, for Mr, Decimus A. Drace :— 
Newman & Mann (accepted) ...... £764 0 0 


For 
Berry 








For new roads, drainage, bridge, and farm buildings, 
near Liantrissant, Glamorganshire, Mr, Arthur Loader, 
architect :— 

STRIP consncconpsnnsnenneneninapensngnens sa | 00 
Townsend ... Seaciiniovebaen entane 0 

DD . sansisssieontovehidasniadeiain weeeni 3787 00 
Wheeler (accepted) ..........20:5. 3,428 0 0 
TEIND conccscesscasaire miomina tae eo 





For Grocers’ Wing, London Hospital, Contract No, 2, 
Mr, C, Barry, architect ;— 


Pe a 
ireproo: 
— 
MACOY .rccocsssecrecsessscecesses £20,080  erorecees HZ, 940 
EET conieadiens caaeerune, TL cceaen ae 
MINES -sexcceceinnssnnsdinion « 27,804 consees ee 
IES i asitecadsdduedinnueseal Sf le 
Patman & Co, ....... ee 
Downs & Co, .......0.0008 coves 26,400 ..cocccce 3,812 
Lucas, Bros. .......... ee ClO, 
Hill, Higgs, & Co, ........ « 26,340 secoocrce 1,861 
Holland & Hannen .,...... os BRON innucn ee 
Browne & Robinson......... 35,803  ....0.... 2,018 
Perry & Co. (accepted)... 25,765 sseseoee 3,112 


For a new shop, and conversion of three houses into 
shops, at North End, i. don, for the Trustees of the 





Wotton Estate, Mr, A, architect. Quantities 
Ss _ 
Peskett & Taylor... evens £3,129 0 0 
yde cnteasndeeniaie anemeeee scccerescee 3,088 0 O 
a ee 3,017 0 0 
Hipwell . a ‘ 995 0 0 
Hollidge & Co, .. sccetcoseress aye @ © 





For the erection, including fixtures ani fittings, of 
new dispensary and relief station for the Northern Dis- 
trict of the parish of St. Marylebone, Mr. H. Saxon 
Snell, architect. Quantities supplied by the Architect 
and Messrs, Lansdown & P. Pollard -— 







Brichell ......... £4,300 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts....... 3,932 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . 3,925 0 0 
Bangs & Co. ....... . 3,880 0 0 
Temple & sacs 3,504 0 0 
00 

scontiass- Ae. 10:0 

Braid, Jopling, & Co. rem ee 
Btephenson eereeses sscccesecccsencsses 3,000 O O 
3 ae apiiteneas bbvienstabovevhes 3,762 0 0 
Morsman ........0...+ wesceeghevishees . 3,760 0 0 
Manley & Bogers.......... sovscssevee 8,700 6 @ 
| eae satvesenendepnanbian . 3,660 0 0 
ee fT eae soconsee 8080 0 O 
Staines & Son ............000 sores ONT 0 0 
Simpson & Baker...............0000 . 3,616 0 0 
Grimwood & Son ............ wdayebves 3,600 0 0 
BOGE ccsteversacsie ebieeieis wovindion sore 3,000 0 O 
Wagner ........ eoeeseereseeewaes se eeee 3,568 0 0 
PENN cncincmnicntnnaand, Ben 
GOTO eesascccstinessisncenvesnse +... 8,500 0 0 
Cullam C0 Oe ee Coens eeeenes ew eeeeeee eed ces 3,472 00 
Rankin ...... eosorsercsoemees See @ 0 
Hook (accepted) . cpescsnegietnn ssevsee 9,295 0 O 


For finishing three villss, oe Duiwieh-rosd, 
Mr, Thos, Clarke, architect; _ 





rae ~eaneensoieenseoeavens HIE 00 
NO: oe 
Stubbs. aneupeien ® 0 
FP A eee eae . &9 0 0 
Mildwater & 80M .....c..ccerccsccnee 793 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley .................. 757 0 0 
Upson & Ridsdale (eccepted) . wabaee 70 0 0 





For villa and stabling at. Addiscombe, for Mr, J. Taylor. 
Mr, W. Paice, architect :-— 
Randall (accepted) ......0.5.0.+++... £2,100 0 0 








oo O CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. D.—W. W.—A. M.—J. W. 8.-—-F. W.—A. L.—H. & 8.—W. R— 
M. U.— cas A. C.F. BR. W.—M. P.—J.—J, P.—8. C.-E.—J. L— 
RM. P.—J. J. M.—A. D.—B. F.—@. A—J. K—A T. C—-W.a 8 — 
J. 3. M-8. B.C D-—A G. H.-A, H.-G. L. B.—F. EC. 


T. B.8.—C. C H.—J. R—O. H. P. (ne satisfactory information as to 
the use of steel bars in liew of bells can be obtained).—R. K. (a report 
in type has been cancelled, as desired).—Dr. B. (next week).—T. G. 
(next week).—C. S. (next week),—J. G. (eball appear). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &o. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, ast. meseanelip fer 
publication, 


Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


| 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
a Situations 
lines (abou words) or under . ly 6d. 
feck mtattienel ne qaboet ten words).. Os, 6d, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Pog ry EO) oo 
paw Hany Yo the United at the rate of 198 per annum, 





Vacant, 
4. &i. 
Os. 6d. 














iamdane stamps ~~ meee a, 
should be remitted by gayshie the Post Om 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. oe DOUGLAS FOURDEINIEA.” 
Adwertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on chien ten te 








Bath Stone of best quality 

RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 

en and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 


STONE BROTHERS, 
Bath Stone Merchants, 





anD Stoxgs GRounp, 
Prices on application at Bath-stone Office, Bath. 
London Depét, G.W.R. Mileage Station, Paddington. 
Stone Dressings prepared pn ay fixing.[ Apvr.]} 
Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are 
producing Slates in all sizes, and in any quan- 
tity: sound, and of choice green tint. Orders 
can be executed without a day’s delay.—For 
samples and further particulars, apply to the 
MANAGER, at the Quarries, Narberth-road, 
R.8.0. [Apvr. 








Asphalte. 

Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 

M STODART & CO 


Office : 
No. 117, Cannon-street, E.C.—[ Apvt.] 





Bills of tities, Specifications, &e., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, 8.W., with and 
punctuality. Plans and Drawings 


Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr.] 
I. L BACON & CQ. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, ae 


Manufactories, Greenhouses, 











OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS:— 
476, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W.C. 
From FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Publishers of a Pamphiet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 
alice acai _ Manufacturers of 
FOO CHARLES OCOLLINCES © PATENT D 
OLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


Hiustnied sheet on appication, LONDON, SE. 


















SUPERIOR 


COCOA-NUT 








T. TRELOAR & SONS, 











y 


